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ABSTRACT 

This project focused on tx>th students and their 
teachers. Through the SLICK (Summer Learning in Colchester for Kids) 
component, children were afforded the opportunity to participate in 
several enrichment courses during the summer of 1987. Through the 
effective teaching component, teachers assisted in training their 
peers, and coached one another in applying effective teaching 
techniques. A graduate course in effective teaching was also offered 
to district teachers. The theoretical framework of the project was 
based on research findings in three areas: instructional skills, 
coaching skills, and supervision strategies. The first section of 
this report presents an overview of the project including 
descriptions of background information, gram, development, 
objectives, participants, and funding. In section two, a description 
of the implementation of the project includes staff and student 
activities, project timeline, and specific course offerings in SLICK. 
An evaluation of the project comprises section three. The final 
section summarizes the project and discusses future iiurlicatio.*s. 
Detailed descriptions of the project components are appended, an well 
as the Effective Teaching Cooperative Handbook. (JD) 
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£BA2E-JL: PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

A« Background Information 

The Colchester School District provides public education for about 
2,475 children residing in the Town of Colchester and accepts 
about 80 students from Grand Isle, North Hero and South Hero on a 
tuition basis. 

Colchester is located just north of Burlington, the largest city 
in Vermont. The advantages of several colleges and the University 
of Vermont are easily available as these institutes of higher 
learning are within a very short distance. Miles of frontage of 
Lake Champlain exist as the western boundary of Colchester. There 
are several marinas, a town-owned sandy beach, park with tennis 
and basketball courts, state fishing and boating access ramps, 
drive-in movies, a rollerskating rink, small amusement park, a 
conference center complex, and a nine-hole golf course open to the 
public. 

The School District has five school buildings and groups its 
students in two primary grade buildings (grades K-3), one 
intermediate grade school (grades 3-5), one junior high school 
(grades 6-8), and one senior high school (grades 9-12). 
Colchester Junior High School was constructed in 1970 and 
Colchester High School was constructed in 1975. Additions to both 
the intermediate school building and primary school buildings were 
made in 1977. Kindergarten classrooms were added to our two 
primary units in 1987. 

B. Grant Development 

A small group of Colchester School District personnel including: 
the Assistant Superintendent, one elementary principal, the junior 
high school assistant principal and a high school teacher met to 
develop the Excellence in Education Program Grant. This group had 
been involved with the Effective Teaching Cooperative model, and 
sought new ways to increase learning time for students and to 
provide incentives to teachers. This group, therefore, agreed to 
title their grant proposal: Colchester Effective Teaching 
Cooperative. Frequently, the grant is referred to as the ETC 
Project. 

In addition to the original planning group, a steering committee 
comprised of five teachers, two administrators and the Project 
Director was formed to oversee implementation of this grant. This 
committee planned the stammer school program for students (SLICK) 
and refined the effective teaching cooperative (ETC) for staff. 
Committee members also created job descriptions, and 
planned/participated in dissemination activities. 
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Pynneci: Focus. Objeetives. and Theoretical Framework 



This project focused on both students and their teachers. Through 
the SLICK (S\jnuner Learning in Colchester for Kids) component, 
children were afforded the opportunity to participate in several 
enrichment courses during the summer of 1987. These courses 
included: Hello to the World of Spanish, Becoming Yourself. A 
Musical Approach to Language, and Making the Grade . Through the 
effective teaching component, new incentives were offered to 
encourage Colchester's most accomplished teachers to assist in 
training their peers, and to coach one another in applying 
effective -teaching techniques. 

In conjunction with the summer program, a graduate course in 
effective teaching (ETC) was offered to District teachers. This 
course included the content of effective teaching skills, as well 
as guided practice using these skills through tutorials in the 
summer school program. A model of coaching was learned as the 
last component of the graduate course. Teachers who had prior 
training in effective teaching were recruited to be presenters and 
to co-teach the ETC graduate course. Presenters also participated 
in refresher sessions on effective instruction and coaching, and 
in a session on how to teach adults. SLICK teachers, presenters, 
the sunmer school directors, and District administrators all 
served as coaches. A coach observed the teacher practicing the 
new skill, recorded data, and then conferred with the teacher. 
Together they analyzed the lesson, and discussed the use of the 
new skill. 

The specific objectives addressed through this Effective Teaching 
Cooperative grant included: 

1. Providing incentives for teachers who had mastered the 
techniques of effective instruction, as well as 
opportunities to share these skills with other teachcirs. 

2. Offering training and coaching opportunities to all 
teachers desiring to enhance their own effectiveness in 
working with both children and peers. 

3 Adding a s\ammer school component to the district, and 
providing students with additional learning time through 
a structured summer instructional program. 

4 Creating awareness among parents and community members 
regarding the complexities of teaching, and the processes 
teachers undergo to refine their professional skills. 



The theoretical framework of this Project included three bodies of 
research. The instructional skills taught to teachers were based 
upon Madeline Hunter's model of effective instruction. Coaching 
skills were taught based upon the research and practices 



xecoiranended by Bruce Joyce, Marsha Weil, and Beverly Showers. 
Supervision strategies were discussed, modeled, and practiced in a 
clinical cycle as researched and advocated by Cogan, Gtoldhainmer, 
and Krajewski. During the three years prior to the implementation 
of this Excellence Grant, the Colchester School District made a 
major commitment to improving the basic instructional techniques 
used by every classroom teacher. The following five generic 
skills were taught as fundamental to the improvement of 
instruction : 

1. Select the correct objective at the correct level of 
difficulty. 

2. Teach to the objective. 

3. Keep the learner focused on the objective. 

k. Monitor the progress of the learner and adjust 
instruction. 

5. Use the principles of retention, reinforcement, 
motivation, and transfer. 



Building directly on this District commitment, Project 
participants expanded and refined staff skills in instruction, 
coaching, and supervision. Throughout this Project, specific 
techniques in the coaching process were modeled and practiced in 
both the workshops/courses offered during the school year and 
those offered in the sximmer school component. Steps in this 
coaching process included: 

1. Pre- conference (agreement on expectations) 

2. Observation and data collection 

3. Analysis of data 

4. Post- conference with teacher 

5. Written conference summary 



D. Participants and Fundinc 

Although approximately 80% of all Colchester School District staff 
participated in direct training in effective teaching practices, 
this Excellence Grant was used to primarily fund the SLICK summer 
school program and the sxairener ETC component for teachers. Other 
funding sources included: District professional development 
resources; Chapter II Block Grant money; tuition revenue, and 
student scholarship funds donated by local businesses and the 
Colchester Lions Cl\ib. The following graphic summary (on the next 
page) illustrates the number of participants involved in the 
summer components of this Project. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANTS IN ETC E XCELLENCE PROJECT 

SUMMER. 1987 



PROJECT DIRECTOR 



SUMMER SCHOOL (SLICK) 
CO-DIRECTORS 



ETC COORDISJaTOR 



SESSION I 




Students - 


32 


Tfeachers - 


4 


SESSION II 




Students - 


36 


Teachers - 


4 



SESSION I 




Teachers - 


16 


Presenters 


- 3 


SESSION II 




Teachers - 


14 


Presenters 


- 3 



TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 

2 Administrators 
38 Teachers 
68 Students 



PHASE ILL PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 



A. Staff and Siiudent Activities 

During the implementation phase of this Project, staff and 
student activities were equally important and consistently 
integrated. The incentives offered to teachers included: 
as5\aming the role of a presenter or coach modeling effective 
teaching practices; designing a course and participating as a 
SLICK sianiner school instructor; and/or serving as a school-based 
facilitator sharing ETC practices with peers throughout the year. 
For students , additional learning time was provided through the 
SLICK sxiramer school program, as well as enhanced teaching 
throughout the school year by a nxamber of newly trained and/or 
retrained staff. 

Teachers who had not completed training in the ETC instructional 
skills were identified. These teachers were given information 
regarding the course being offered in the summer of 1986 
(Appendix 11: Summer ETC Course). This cotarse was offered with 
either graduate or recertif ication credit. Participants 
identified their interests and needs. The ETC teachers, also 
called presenters, were then surveyed to determine the 
appropriate SLICK course in which to do the tutorial. Based upon 
their own interests and experiences, presenters were assigned to 
do a tutorial in a specific SLICK coiirse with a peer (Appendix 
16 : ETC Course /Tutorial ) . 

During the 1986-1987 school year, the ETC instructional program 
was also offered in several other ways: peer tutoring, 
independent study, and/or professional days. In the peer 
tutoring format, a teacher who had already completed the ETC 
training reviewed the content with a peer providing 
explanation/discussion, and coaching the teacher to implement 
effective teaching skills in the classroom. The Project Director 
and/or ETC coordinator also did classroom observations and 
coached the teacher (Appendix 22: Peer Tutoring Program). In 
the independent study format, the Assistant Superintendent met 
with the individual teacher to review effective teaching skills, 
and observed/coached the teacher to implement these instiructional 
skills in his/her classroom. In the workshop foimat, teachers 
were released from their classroom responsibilities one day a 
week, every other week, to participate in a five day program. 
Teachers convened in a location within the District. Fellow 
teachers, along with the Project Director and ETC Coordinator, 
taught the content of the instructional skills program. The 
building principals. Project Director, and ETC Presenters 
observed/coached the teachers in their efforts to implement 
effective teaching skills in their classrooms. 
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B. Timeline Isl SummeC School Planning/ImplementiatiQn 



Although the SLICK STJuroner school Co-Directors were recruited and 
hired In the fall of 1986, regularly scheduled planning meetings 
for sTJonmer school courses, teachers, and students began in 
January, 1987. The following timeline traces these planning 
activities . 



January 8: 
January 9-26; 

January 26: 
January 30: 



February 18 i 

March 5: 

March 16: 
March 19: 

April 2: 

April 27: 
May 4: 
May 5: 



General meeting open to all interested teachers. 

Directors recruit staff members and assist with 
course proposal writing. 

Summer School Directors meet with Assistant 
Superintendent to review/select proposals and 
teachers. Five courses initially approved. 

ETC coTirse for teachers advertised with excellent 
response, and some teachers recruited to be 
presenters (Appendix 11). Four ETC training 
sessions for presenters scheduled and conducted by 
ETC Coordinator. 

Summer School Directors meet with Session I 
teacheT*' to plan programs, schedules, and recruit 
studeni 

Assistant Superintendent and Summer School 
Directors meet with town Recreation Director to 
coordinate siommer activities x appendix 20). 

Summer School Directors meet with Session II 
teachers to plan programs and schedules. 

Publicity regarding SLICK appears in Colchester 
Chronicle and Ecae Etfias.. Brochures distributed 
to parents and students (Appendix 17 and 18). 

Summer School Directors and Assistant 
Superintendent plan space requirements, review 
registration format, and discuss budget. 

ETC Coordinator plans coaching workshop and 
accepts referral for same. 

Planning meeting for Summer School Directors and 
teachers . 

Professional day for ETC presenters facilitated 
by Project Director and ETC Coordinator. 



May 28: 

June 3: 

June 15: 
June 17: 
June 22: 
June 29: 
July 10: 
July 13: 

July 20: 
July 31: 

August 3 : 



August 5: 

August 7: 
September: 



Scholarships solicited from local PTO groups, 
teachers' association, and Lions Club. All eleven 
families requesting assistance received 
scholarship money. 

Summer School Directors meet with all SLICK 
teachers and make decisions regarding the need to 
cancel undersubsc^*ibed covirses. 

Confirming letters sent to all parents whose 
children enrolled in SLICK. 

Planning day for ETC Coordinator and presenters 
(Appendix 16) . 

SLICK Session I begins at Colchester. Junior High 
School with total of 32 ' ildren. 

ETC Session I begins with 15 teachers and 3 
presenters . 

Last day of SLICK Session I. Open house held for 
parents. Last day of ETC Session I. 

SLICK Session II begins at Colchester High School 
with a total of 36 children. Project Director 
shares a progress report on SLICK with School 
Board members . 

ETC Session II begins with 14 teachers and 3 
presenters . 

SLICK II and ETC II sessions end. Open house for 
parents. Surveys distributed to staff and 
petrents . 

Assistant Superintendent meets with ETC 
Coordinator to discuss concept of school-based 
facilitators. Also meets with Sximmer School 
Directors to discuss feedback on SLICK, and desire 
to continue a summer school program. 

Assistant Superintendent meets with all District 
administrators about "facilitator plan" and 
training for these roles. Administrators commit 
to concept. 

Project Director interviewed by editor of 
Colchester Chroniale regarding SLICK. 

Fall issue of District newsletter features 
articles on both SLICK and ETC (Appendix 19). 



RIC 
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Specific £s^^x:S£ Offerings in 



The specific courses offered to Colchester children through the 
SLICK summer school program are listed below. A brief crnrse 
description, objectives, and activities are included for each 
course. 



COURSE TITLE ; A MUSICAL APPROACH TO LANGUAGE 
Description; 

1. To improve basic skills in language, memorization, 
gross/fine motor coordination, oral motor ability and 
sequencing • 

2. To improve language concepts (i.e. vocabulary, 
classification skills) and auditory processing skills (i.e. 
following directions, comprehension, auditory memory), as 
well ar pragmatic skills. 

3. To improve pragmatic skills (socicil skills, eye contact, 
attention, etc. ) 

4. To increase awareness of rhythm, pitch and beat. 

Students will be involved in activities designed to improve 
basic language skills and motor skills in a combination 
of music/ language therapy. 

£qiics£ Outline: 

Prior to the start of the session, students will have 
diagnostic testing, both formal and informal v in;. 1) language 
and 2) fine/gross motor ski.' Is. Individual objectives will be 
established for each child. Activities will be selected to 
meet the needs of the children involved in the program. 
Examples of activities to be included are; 

1. short term memory skills for sequences and patterns 

2. singing songs 

3. language experi^ ice activities relating to music 

4. improvisational techniques in rhythm and voice 

5. dancing and playing simple instruments 

6. role playing and drama activities 

7. vocabulary enrinhment 

COURSE TITLE : HOLA AL MITNDO ESPANOL (HELLO TO THE WORLD OF 
SPANISH) 

Description; 

Are you interested in learning Spanish, preparing and eating 
Spanish food and drink, singing Spanish songs, and doing some 
traditional art proiects (the pinata, God's eyes)? Then this 
class is for you! 
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At the end of three weeks, you will be able to say in Spanish, 
the niambers from 1-20, colors, food items, pieces of clothing, 
simple greetings, easy conversational lines, and you'll even 
have your very own own Spanish name! 

Course Outline : 

Daily classes will be divided into two parts, followed by 
snack/break. The first part will be presentation and practice 
of vocabulary and the second part will be art/music related. 

Items to cover include: 

1. Spanish names 

2. greetings & partings 

3. simple conversational lines 

4 . colors 

5 . numbers 

6. articles of clothing 
COURSE TITLE ; MAKE THE GRADE 

DescT-iption: 

A study skills class in which eight incoming freshmen were 
enrolled. The students learned various techniques such as 
stress reduction to help them be better students. High school 
administrators, a guidance counselor and the high school 
librarian met with the class to help make their transition at 
the high school easier. Each student met with Mary Ann Barnes, 
the teacher of the course, to set individual goals for his/her 
freshman year. Students continued to meet with Ms. Barnes once 
a month throughout their freshman year to check the progress of 
their 'goals. • 



7. cultural activities 

a . cooking 

b . pinata 

c. God's eyes 

d. bark painting 

e. class banner with 
Spanish design 



C0I3RSE TITLE : BECOMING YOURSELF 
Deser-jption! 

Becoming Yourself will be a course that focuses on three 
aspects of health and fitness: nutritional health, physical 
health and emotional health. The major objective of the course 
will be for participants to learn nutritional information, 
physical conditioning skills, and self-help strategies that 
will enable them to be the person they want to be. . .the person 
they know is underneath some bad habits and attitudes. 

£(QU£S£ Outline: 

1) One hour daily aerobic conditioning and stretching 

exercises. (Aerobic exercise will consist of fast walking, 
iogging or aerobic exercise to music. ) Students will learn 
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to monitor their heart rate to maintain their "training 

2) One*hour daily classes in the fundamentals of good nutrition 
and exercise. Students will learn to evaluate their own 
food intake. They will set a personal goal regarding 
nutri uon that can be realized in three weeks. 

3) One hour daily emotional health -students will keep a daily 
journal of their feeling and progress. Instructor could 
include field trip to local health club; possible guest 
speaker from nutritional field (Karen Sanborn, M.S.W.); 
possible guest speaker on how to reduce stress and learn 
relaxation techniques (Rebecca Hilly). 
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?HASE III: ASSESSMENT 



A. Mftthodoiogy and Analvsig 

Throughout this Project, a variety of data sources was used to 
record and monitor progress. These sources included: written 
summaries of all planning meetings; pre and post surveys 
completed by the ETC presenters and SLICK teachers; evaluation 
surveys completed by the parents of children enrolled in SLICK; 
journals maintained by both of the SLICK Co-Directors; and 
evaluation reports completed by all Project staff members. 
(Copies of this collected data and the forms used are included in 
the Appendices to this Report. ) 

One of the major objectives of thi? Project was to -provide 
incentives both to classroom teachers skilled in effective 
teaching strategies, and to those desiring additional training 
and/or experience using ETC skills. Therefore, much of the 
qualitat e data generated in the Project focused on identifying 
what these incentives were and how they were perceived. The 
following two lists detail these incentives. 



INCENTIVES £QE PRESENTERS M £I£ 

Why iLLd Teachers Mcss. Zfi Prgspnters? 

Six Colchester teachers worked with the ETC Director as 
Presenters. Each was responsible for planning and presenting two 
or three pieces of content in the course. They planned together 
and got feedback on their plans and actuc. . presentations. 

Before the ETC course started. Presenters were also purveyed 
about their reasons for wanting to be Presenters. Most cited 
more than one factor as noted below: 

-chance to earn some money (3) 

-wanted a new teaching experience; teaching adults (3) 
-personal invitation of ETC Coordinator (3) 
-ETC is good "stuff" and I want to help others learn it (2) 
-chance to review and refine my use of ETC skills (2) 
-develop my presentation skills (2) 

^■T hat Reservations Did Presenters liSil& Ah£21lt Ihfiix RplgS? 

-don't like to hold myself up as an expert (4) 

-wasn't sure I know the skills well enough (4) 

-planning time ( 3 ) 

-presenting to adults (1) 

-not sure what I was getting into (1) 

-conflict with vacation, family obligations, courses (1) 
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After ETC ended, presenters were asked their reactions to the 
experience : 

What Presenters AbsiLt fisijofi hn £X£ Presenter? 

-working with adult learners productivity with peers (5) 
-expanded mastery of ETC content (3) 
-rejuvenated/strengthened own teaching skills (2) 
-learned new insights from colleagues; got support, enjoyed 

collegi^l relationship with other Presenters (2) 
-got to know other District teachers (2) 
-close working relationship with administration (2) 
-relaxed pace; good resources (1) 
-professional challenge; personal growth (1) 



TWnENTIVES im TEACHERS mUiS £IQ 

Why Teachers Choose tfi Take Ihia Effective Te&chinR Course? 

Participants were initially asked why they chose to take this 
course. Most noted several reasons, some listed them in 
priority. The following is a stammary of these responses with the 
number of teachers stating the reason noted in parentheses. 

-graduate credit available (9) 

-time of year (9) . /o\ 

-I'd rather do the sxammer course than use release time (8) 
-it's a practical course I can really use (7) 

-convenient location (7) . . 4. 

-since I'll probably have to do it sometime, I'm getting it out 

of the way ( 6 ) 
-convenient dates ( 5 ) 
-recertif ication credit (4) 
-it's free (4) 

-heard it was a good course ( 2 ) 

-so I could teach in the SLICK program (1) 

-to help my student teacher (2) 

-previous experience with content was good (2) 

In course evaluations, six teachers specifically noted that they 
began the course with negative feelings, but their feelings 
changed during the course. Participants cited course content, 
modes of presentation, sharing with peers, coached practice, and 
general feelings of professionalism as positive aspects of the 
course. 

Participants and Presenters noted the positive feeling tone 
created in both sessions of the course. This course made them 
feel confident about teaching both children and adults, proud of 
their peers, and excited about being a part of this District. 
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PARENT/STUDENT INCENTIVES 



How Were Ea^fint and studen t Perceptions AgSgggg4? 

The SLICK summer school program was the component in this Project 
which directly involved students and their parents. At the end of 
both Session I and Session II, the SLICK Program Directors elicited 
verbal feedback from students and asked parents to complete a written 
evaluation. Student response was overwhelmingly positive with several 
requests for a continuation of, the Spanish course next summer and for 
"more fun courses to learn about," The following summary details 
results of the parent evaluation survey, and their c\amu'.ative list of 
sv.ggested summer school course offerings. 



B£2IZm Q£ evaluations 

SLTCK-1987 



Choice Courses Offered 

4 = Very good 
3 = Limited 
2 = Good 

Price ($50) 

8 = Fair 

2 = Good 

1 = Excellent 

1 = A bit steep 

3 = Good 

3 5= Poor 

2 = Great 

Length pf USH 11 tmESl 

k = Very good 

4 = O.K. 

2 = Too long 
2 « Too short 

^.ocation 

5 « Very Good 
5 « Good 
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Weeks Offered (Session I... June 22 - July 10) 
HSSiia iiiu^i^ (Session II... July 13 - July 31) 

9 = Very good 

2 « Conflicted with sport camps 
2 " Too close to end of school 

'^Transportation 

6 "O.K. because of car pool 
4 - No problem 

2 » Problem for working parents 
ypfo-pmation (Publicity) 

4 » Good 

2 = Very Good 

2 = More feedback needed 



PARENT SUGGESTIONS EQE 



£ SLISS. COURSES 



Advanced Foreign Language 
Arts & Crafts 
Astronomy 
Computers 

Current Events 'Social Issues 
Fine Arts 

Interpersonal Relationship Skills 
Introductory Foreign Language 
Math Review 

Musical Approach to Language 



Musical Instruinents 
Nature 

Physical Fitness 
Puppetry 
Reading Club 
Science Experiments 
Study Skills 
Survival Skills 
Woodworking 



6. payticioants 

This Project involved a total of 38 teachers, 68 students, and 2 
administrators, in addition to the Assistant Superintendent who 
directed the Project. This group represented all segments of the 
regular school staff (K-12) as well as special education. Chapter 
I employees, and teachers in specialist positions. The following 
list outlines the staff participants by name, district 
responsibility, and role in this Project. 



NAME 

Baldwin, Patricia 
Bass, Paula 
Benjamin, Cheryl 
Bissonette, Dawn 
Boyea, Cynthia 



DISTRICT POSITION PROJECT BQLE 



Grade 2 
English 
Special 
Grade 3 
Grade 3 



(UHS) 
(CJHS) 
Ed. (PPS) 
(MBS) 
(MBS) 



ETC Student 
SLICK Co-Director 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
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Bradley t Ann 
Bristol, Brenda 
Clymer, Marie 
DesautelSt Sally 
Devino, John 
Dzewaltowski t Julie 

Faller, Kurt 
Finnegan , Joanne 
FitzGerald , Teresa 
Fieri, Michelle 
Fortune, Allyson 
Gordon , John 
Irvine, Virginia 
Jacob, Donna 
Joppe-Mercure , Ann 
Kadish, Mary Ann 
Leach , Kathry n 
Levesgue , Donna 
Naneely, Judith 
Matthews, Ronald 
Mayville, Phyllis 
McClintock, William 
Miller, Allegra 

Moore, Violet 
Moss, Deborah 
Patterson , Susan 
Perrotte, Kenneth 
Romond, William 
Saddlemire , David 
Schouten, Lynn 
Silverman, Mary 
Stevens, Nancy 
Tef ft, Kenneth 
Traquair, Robert 
Vaughn, Carol 
Waldron, Donna 



Special Ed. (CJHS) 
Grade 2 (PPS) 
Art (CHS) 

Primai-y Aide (PPS) 
Math (CHS) 
Speech/Language 
(MBS) 

Grade 5 (MBS) 
Math (CHS) 
Math (CHS) 
Specie^! Ed. (UMS) 
Music (PPS) 
Opptnty. Rm. (CJHS) 
Special Ed. (CJHS) 
Vice-Principal (JHS) 
Art (UMS /PPS) 
Grade 1 (PPS) 
S\ab. Teacher (PPS) 
Science (CHS) ETC 
Chapter I (MBS) 
Math (CHS) 
Grade 1 (UMS) 
Math (CHS) 
Music (MBS) 

Business (CHS) 
Computer Aide (CHS) 
English (CHS) 
Social Studies (CHS) 
Computer ( CHS ) 
Science (CHS) 
Grade 3 (PPS) 
Special Ed. (PPS) 
Kindergarten (PPS) 
Ind. Arts (CJHS) 
Ind. Arts (CHS) 
Grade 1 (UMS) 
Foreign Lang. (CJHS) 



ETC Student 
SLICK Co-Director 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
SLICK Teacher 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
SLICK Teacher 
ETC Coordinator 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Presenter 
ETC Student 
SLICK Teacher 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Presenter 
ETC Presenter 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
ETC Presenter 
ETC Student 
ETC Presenter 
ETC Student 
ETC Student 
SLICK Teacher 



Kftv to Participant 's School 

CHS = Colchester High School 

CJHS = Colchester Junior High School 

MBS « Malletts Bay School 

UMS = Union Memorial School 

PPS = Porters Point School 



The following list outlines by name, school, and grade level the 
individual students who participated in the SLICK summer school 
component of this Proiect. 
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COURSE TITLE : A MUSICAL APPROACH TO LANGUAGE 



Arsenault, Robin EEE 

Bailey* Melinda K 

Barber t Bill 1 

Desautels, Amy 4 

Esden, Ctirtis 1 

Giroux, Amber EEE 

Irish, Erica K 

Jewell, Evan 1 

Lascelles, Michael 2 

Lavigne , Christine 4 

Lawrence, Mark 2 

Lawrence, Ryan 4 

L ' Keurexix , Catherine 1 

L'Heurexix, Elizabeth 3 

Raymond, Jamie 4 

Reno, Nickolas K 

Rousseau, Audrey 1 

Smith, Johnathan D 3 
Stafford, Laurie Anne K 

Tuttle, Brie 3 

Wheeler, Andrea 4 



COURSE TITLE : HOLA AL MUNDO ESPANOL (Hallo to the World of 

Spanish ) 

NAME SB^Z 

Benson, Sean 3 

Black, Amy ^ 

Boyea , Justin ^ 

Bradley, Joe t 

Fontaine, Buffy 3 

Fontaine, Marc 5 

Hayes, Melinda 3 

Hulburd, Julie 3 

Kadi'ih, Christopher 4 

Kadish, Kevin 4 

Kadish, Kyle 2 

Kadish, Maureen 1 

Kadibh, Michael 2 

Lawrence, Marc 2 

Lawrence, Ryan 4 

Hackie, Shawn 5 

Morgan, Amber 4 

Moses, Megan 3 

Morrisette, Erin 3 

Senesac, Joel 2 

Verhelst, Jennifer 4 

Whalen, Katy 3 
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CGI2ESE TITLE : MAKE THE GRADE 



MAME GRADE 

Bossick, Brandon 8 

Hal It David 8 

Houghton, Eric 8 

Landry, Eric 8 

Noses, Megan 8 

Rivers • J ennif er 8 

Sof f erman , Brooke 8 

Verdon , Claudine 8 

Vniite, Marc 8 

Wible, Gretchen 8 

COURSE TITLE : BECOMING YOURSELF 

Arnold, Terri 8 

Bean, Heather 7 

Brovm , Christine 7 

Coon, Katrina 6 

Corbosiero, Michelle 6 

Goulette, Angela 7 

Kimball, Hillary 6 

Morin, Katie 6 

Patterson , Erin 6 

Raymond, Katie 8 
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PHASE TV: SUMMARY FSmSL TMPLT CATIONS 



A. Summary 

One basic assiimption in this Project was that teachers must use 
instructional time efficiently and effectively, since such time 
is so limited in today's mushrooming curriculum expectations. 
Several research studies completed during the past decade have 
identified specific instructional skills related to high student 
achievement. For approximately three years prior to receiving 
this Excellence Grant, Colchester School District administrators 
and some teachers focused staff development efforts on teaching 
and consistently reinforcing the following five generic skills: 

1. Select correct objective at appropriate level of 
difficulty. 

2. Teach to the objective. 

3. Keep learner focused on the objective. 

4. Monitor learner's progress; adjust instruction. 

5. Apply principles of retention, reinforcement, 
motivation, and transfer. 

This Project enabled School District staff to explore new 
incentives designed: to encourage additional teachers to 
learn/apply the principles of effective teaching; to create 
leadership opportunities for some teachers to work with their 
peers; to involve staff members in coaching and mentoring 
relationships; and to create a school setting where these models 
of content and process could be tested during the summer. In 
addition to providing a laboratory for educational research, the 
SLICK Slimmer school component also enabled Colchester students to 
enrich and increase their own learning opportunities. 

Assessment data revealed a high level of enthusiasm for this 
Project, its process, and its outcomes. In addition to the 
consistently favorable comments reported by teachers, 
administrators, and parents, the following products now exist in 
the Colchester School District as a result of this Project: 

• ETC Handbook 

• Defined Peer Tutoring Model 

• Defined Process for Coaching 

• Library of Video Tapes on Effective Teaching 

• Two Sets of Research Based Audio Tapes 

With the exception of the tapes, copies of each of these products 
are included in the Appendix to this Report. All of these ^ 
products continue to be used on a regular basis. In addition, 
the eight school -based facilitators frequently interact with 
staff members to reinforce the sequence of effective teaching 
skills originally introduced. 
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B. £uiUCfi Tmolicafcions 

Although this- Project ended only a few months ago, its future 
impact in this District is already evident. In February, 1988 
for example, the Colchester Board of Education allocated funds 
to continue the SLICK summer school program. A SLICK- 88 Project 
Director has been hired, and a Sumner School Advisory Committee 
consisting of teachers, parents, the Town Recreation Director, 
and the Assistant Superintendent has been formed. 

Although a formal graduate course in effective teaching skills 
will not be offered this sxatmer, the Colchester District will 
sponsor a series of workshops on coaching strategies and peer 
supervision practices during the 1988-89 school year. (A recent 
survey of all staff members indicated nine teachers would be 
interested in a graduate coxjrse som'»time in the future, and a 
similar survey will be conducted duiing 1988-89.) The ETC 
School-Based Facilitator roles initiated with Project funds will 
be expanded next year using District monies. During the Project, 
this concept was singularly attached to staff members who were 
taught effective instructional skills according to the Hunter 
model. Beginning next year, the District's intent is to expand 
upon this sound fr'vtework by exposing teachers and administrators 
to a much broader spectrum of developmental ly appropriate 
approaches to teaching, learning, and supervising. In this 
context, the Project's original facilitator roles may be mor«5 
globally defined as School-Based Staff Developers. Diiring the 
next month, members of the District's administrative team will 
discuss this concept, and clearly define these new teacher 
leadership roles. 

Based upon our experiences in the Colchester School District, the 
original objectives and the implementation strategies presented 
in this Project are ripe for replication in many school 
districts. As with all successful change processes in public 
schools, strong leadership, administrative support and l^^'oa^. 
representation from all role groups are crucial factors. This 
Project is also an excellent example of the significant impact 
which a small amount of federal seed money can make in a single 
school district. Beyond the initial outside funding, the 
District can now incorporate its own refinements in designing a 
plan for the Project's sustained impact. Potential replicators 
might wish to investigate the following questions regarding this 
Project before adopting its goals as written: 

1. Would joint public school/university collaboration enhance. 
Project outcomes? 

2. Is exposure and training of Project participants in more 
than one model of effective teaching feasible? 
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3. In addition to surveys and questionnaires, what are some 
other methods of quantitative and qualitative data collection 
appropriate to this Project? 

4. What is the relationship between models of effective 
teaching, teaching/learning styles, and stages of adult 
cognitive development? 

5. What is the relationship between teacher incentives and 
teacher developmental supports/challenges? 



The cxirrent Project Director and others involved in extending the 
efforts initiated through this grant, welcome comments regarding 
this Report as well as the opportunity to dialogue with other 
educators involved in' creating sijnilar staff developmen-c 
opportxanities for teachers . 



PRJC 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHING COOPERATIVE 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER f 1987 



INSTRUCTOR! Donna Jacob 

COURSE DESCRIPTION! This course is designed for teachers^ grades K - 
18 in any subject area. They will learn and implement the teaching 
behaviors presented as Madeline Hunter's Instructional Skills. As a 
result of this course teachers will be able to analyze their 
teaching! identifying what instructional skills were implemenved 
within ihm lesson and what their effect was on the learners. 

Teachers will learn the instructional skills content and then 
practice them in tutorial session?! throur.|h the? Colchester Summer 
School being run concurrently with this course. They will be coached 
in their four tutorial sessions by Colchr^ster teachers who have 
previously completed the ETC course. 



SESSIONS! I. June S9'-July lOf 1987; 

II. July eO-July 31, 1987 



GOALS Each part ic ip»-ini. will irl«ntify tearJiing behaviors in 

their lesson<o 1.1 m t cons t i tu ted eff or ts to imp lement the 
Effective Teaching: Instructional Ski 1 Is. 

OBJECTIVES! 

Given a conference following each lesson in which the teacher/ learner 
implements an instructional skill i the teacher will: 

1. identify teaching behaviors that showed effort to implement the 
four components of teach to the objective (explanation! 
questions^ activity and responding to the efforts of the learner 
in terms of the learning). 

S. identify the critical elements that showed effort to promote 
positive transfer and avoid negative transfer. 

3. identify the lesson's terminal objective! the task analysis fpr 

that terminal objective! and the objective<s) taught; and state 

whether or not the lesson's objective(s) were a correct selection 
based on pupil behavior. 

^. identify the level of thinking complexity for the objective! for 
each of the questions asked by the teacher during the lesson and 
for the practice activity. 

S« explain in terms of reinforcement theory the responses that 
he/she gave to the pupil's efforts. 



6. tell the conference coach 1) when and how monitoring was 
enecuted in the lessoni S) if any adjustments WFre necessary f 
3) what the indicators werei and 4) what the adjustments were. 

7. cite the variables of motivation that were used in the lesson and 
what the teacher said or did to implement them. 

B. analyze the lesson fr^r the following elements: setf active 
participation (in terms of covert and overt behavior) f and 
closure. 

9m cite to the conference coach the variables of retention that were 
used in the lesson and what the teacher said or did to implement 
them. 



COURSE REQUIREMENTS t 

Im Each course participant will be required to: 

a. attend each session 

b. read the course tentbook, liQCHlNG QAK^g A BlFFERENQEi 

by Carol Cummingsi tjASTERY'lifiEHlNGf ""by Madeline^Hunter and 
view some tapes ( CummingSf Hunterf local teachers.) 

c. complete all activities scheduled within each session 

d. practice the s!<ills within the summer school 

e. be observed ty a coach for four practice eye lee and 
participate in an instructional conference for each practice 
cycle and 

f. write a summary of each conference identifying 
strengths and describing at least S things that would 
remain the same the next time the objective is taught 
and S things that would change and how. 



GRADING! 

1. Grading will be based on completion of the course requirements. 

a. A grade of A will be given if all course requirements are met. 

b. A grade of B will be given if the instructional conferences 
are documented but no written summary accompanies the 
documentat ion. 

c. A grade of C or less will be given if the course requirements 
are not met. 



sylabusS.etc 
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APPENDIX 2: 
ETC SUtftER PROGRAM 



ETC SUMMER PROGRAM 



OVERVIEW: 

A graduate course is being offered to Colchester 
teachers who have not participated in the Effective Teaching 
Cooperative program (June S9th - July 10th and July SOth - 
July 3l5t). 

Colchester teachers> who have participated in ETCi are 
being asked to participate either a Presenter or a Coach. 



PRESENTER: 

Three to six Presenters will be chosen who will assist 
in teaching the graduate course. Presentation of 
Information! modelling the instructional skills and 
monitoring guided practice will be required. 
Time: ^ hours daily for ten days. 



COACH: 

A Coach will observe the graduate course participants 
practice the instructional skills in a summer school 
tutorial. Coaches will pre-conf erence, observe and record 
the lesson and conference with the teacher. 
Time: 2 hours daily for four days. 



WAGE: 

Presenter: $600.00 per course 
Coach: $100.00 per course 



TRAINING: 

1. Up to three days of release time will be provided so 
that Presenters and Coaches may review the content and 'or 
coaching process of ETC. 

APPLICATION PROCESS: 

1. Submit a letter of intent to Donna Jacob (CJHS) by 
Friday, January 23, 1987. 

2. Applications will be reviewed and interviews 
conducted by Donna Jacob and Mary Rutherford. 



etcpresc .och 
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APPENDIX 3: 
ETC Presenters 



Session I: 

*Kenneth Perrotte, Colchester High School, Social Studies 
Teacher and Department Chairperson 

*Mary Silverman, Elementary special Education Teacher 
*Kenneth Te££t, Colchester Junior High School, Industrial 
Arts Teacher 



Session II: 

*Paula Bass, Colchester Junior High School, Language Arts 
Teacher 

*Phyllls Mayvllle, Elementary Classroom Teacher 

*Susan Patterson, Colchester High School, English Teacher 



ETC Director: Donna Jacob, Assistant Principal, CJKS 



COLCHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFRCES 
P.O. BOX 27 
COLCHESTER, VERMONT 05446 
TEL. 802/658-4047 



Rldmrd T. Orlmky 
Stvifbitttideni 



Roger C. Derby 
Business Monager 



MmyS. Ruthetfard 
AMtlslmU Superintendent 

To: Paula Bass 



Brenda Bristol 
Phyllis Mayville 
Susan Patterson 
Ken Perrotte 



Ellen Rasys 
Mary Silverman 
Cathy Simonson 
Ken Teff t 
Donna Waldron 



From: Mary Rutherford and Donna Jacob 
Date: April SBi 1987 

Subject: ETC Refresher - Schedule and Reminder 

Tuesday* May 5th 
Instructional Skills Review 
Room lOB - Junior High School 



Who? Everyone invited. 

Be sure to read the summary of Instructional Skills (attached 
to the April 3rd memo) ahead of time. We will be checking 
understanding, reviewing, and giving some new information. 
Here's the schedule: 



8:00 




Select the Correct Objective 


9:00 




Teach to the Objective 


10:00 




Break 


10:15 




Monitor and Adjust' 


10:A5 




Focus the Learner 


11:30 




Lunch Break 


12:00 




Motivation 


1S:30 




Transfer 


1:15 




Retention - 



Tuesday, May IB 
Planning a Presentation 
8:00 a.m. - 11:30 p.m. 
Room 108 - Junior High School 



Who? Paula Bass, Phyllis Mayville, Sue Patterson, Ken 
Perrotte, Mary Silverman, Ken Tefft 

Donna Jacob will lead you in planning summer presentations. 

Tuesday, May IB 
Coaching Skills 

12:00 - 3:00 p.io- 

^ Room 108 - Junior High School 

Uho? Everyone — the morning people should stay on, the rest 
Cotwe -(^r '-Kyc aA<f ixootx . 1?e\Acv) of CoocK.tve. 



APPENDIX 5: 
ETC Presenter Training 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. know course objectives/organizational details 

2. know interrelationship between ETC and SLICK 

3. identify teacher perspective when a learner 

4. identify critical attributes of effective 
presentations to adults 

5. identify specific presentation assignments 

6. begin lesson-planning 



#1: Course Specifics 

-handout course outline: dates, time, place, course 
Ob j ect ives , expectations 

-team concept 

#2: SLICK/ETC 

-define SLICK with timeline 
-hand-out timeline 
-describe coaching/ tutoring 

#3: Teacher Perspective as Learner 

-think back to when you were first in the course; share 
feeling about: 

content - brainstorm and summarize 

being a student = brainstorm and summarize 

#4: Teacher Perspective: Presentation 

-think back to when you participated in workshop; share 
positive feelings/thoughts about presentations 

-share negative feelings about presentations 

"Share from Nary 

-identify/summarize critical attributes of effective 
presentations 

-hand-out copies of resources 

-use lesson line 

-use video to present information 
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#5: Presenter Concerns 

-turn to neighbor and share at least one concern/fear of 
presenting 

-share group and problem-solve strategies to corapenstate 
#6 : Assignments 

-share outline of course sequence/describe rationale 
not in concrete/will respect/discuss suggestions 

-meet in teams and choose presentations 

a) content mastery/comfort/use 

b) recommend that they look nt videos 
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APPENDIX 7: 
SCHOOL-BASED FACILITATORS 



Porters Point School: Brenda Bristol 

Mary Silverman 
Martin Waldron, Principal 

Union Memorial School: George Costello, Principal 

Phyllis Mayville 
Ellen Thompson 

Colchester Junior High School: Bernard FitzGerald, Principal 

Kenneth Tefft 
Patricia Werpy 

Colchester High School: Susan Patterson 

Kenneth Perrotte 
John Willard, Principal 

Coordinator: Donna Jacob 



ERIC 
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JVFFENDIX 8: 
PftCHiTERTOR JOB DESCRIPTION 



COLCHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT 



JOB DESCRIPTION FOR SCHOOL-BASED FACILITATORS 
EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION PROJECT 
GRANT «ERI-G-86-0109 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. Certified teacher with three or more 
years of teaching experience. 

2. Knowledge of effective teaching practices 
and the ability to implement these. 

3. Excellent human relations skills and the ability 
to foster positive growth and djevelo^ent among 
peers. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1. Conduct an informal needs assessiuent 
within, your school and share results. 

2. Identify appropriate focus areas related to ETC 
practices, and discuss these with your building 
principal. 

3. Share, publicize, and structure ways to 
develop your role. 

4. Document the services you're offering and 
providing to your peers/ school. 

5. Develop a process for evaluating your 
role as a school-based facilitator. 

6. Attend periodic meetings with the Coordinator of 
School-Based Facilitators and with the Project 
Director. 

7. Participate in completing the evaluation 
of the Excellence in Education Grant. 

TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT: 

Position federally fxinded for school year 1987-88 
with a stipend of $345 paid to each school-based 
facilitator. 

EVALUATION: Performance will be evaluated by the Coordinator of 

School-Based Facilitators and the Project Director 
in consultation with the building principals. 

************************************************************* 

I agree to work as a school-based facilitator as outlined in the' 
above job description. I understand that this commitment is for 
school year 1987-88, and that I will be paid a stipend of $345 for 
ray services; 



APPENDIX 9: 
SLICK TEACHER SURVEY 
PRE-SUMMER SURVEY 

Under the terms of cur grant, we are to collect information about 
what actually served as incentives/rewards to s\2mmer school teachers 
and what may have been disincentives. 

Please answer this brief survey as soon as possible. You will be 
surveyed again after SLICK ends. Many thanks. 

1. What factors peraiuaded you to teach in the summer program? 
If you have more than one reason, number them with 11 being 
your most inqportant one. 

— pay 

chance to teach something different (different age, subject) 

chance to team teach 

just enjoy teaching 

wanted to work with teachers in ETC 

released time to plan 

sunnier schedule (time of day, length of session) 

working with innovative program 

being able to plan the whole thing with other teachers 

pressure from administrators /other teachers 

felt honored to be asked 

other (please explain) 



2. What were your major reservations about teaching in the summer 
program? If you have more than one, nxjonber them with #1 being 
most important. 

planning time 

deciding what to teach 

feeling like I had to be a model of ETC skills 

too little pay for too much work 

not sure what I was getting into 

too much time out of my summer 

conflict with vacation, family obligations, graduate courses 

wasn't sure about working with the ETC participants 

other (please describe) 



Name is optional: 



***Retum to Nary Rutherford*** 



APPENDIX 10: 

SLICK TEACHER SURVEY 
POST-SUMMER SURVEY 
Session II 

What did you like about teaching in the SLICK program this sxarmer? 



What problems /disadvantage? did you experience with being a SLICK 
teacher? 



Would you do it again? Why /why not? 



Should the district offer a sijunmer program in fut\ire years? 

If yes, what w *d make the program more attractive to teachers 



If yes, what would make the program more attractive to kids? 



♦♦Return to Mary Rutherford^^ 



utmam. ii: - 

StMlER ETC OOUKSE 

COLCHBSTER SCHOOr DISTRICT 

ADMINISTRATIVB OFHCES 
P.O. BOX 27 
COLCHESTER. VERMONT 05446 
TEL. 802/658-4047 

'^"^ 

AMrtthmt Superintendent 

To: Teachers and Instructional Aides 

From: Mary Rutherford 

Date: January S6f 1987 

Subject: Summer ETC Course 

If you still need or want to do ETC and summer workshops are a good 
option for you» here's what is planned: 

Uhats Graduate Course - 3 UVM credits 

(or take it as a workshop for recertif icat ion credit) 

Uheres Colchester Schools 

Uhens First Session - June 29- July 10 
Monday-Friday - 8-12 a.m. 

or 

Second Session - July 20-31 
Monday-Friday - 8-12 a.m. 

Who: Taught by Donna Jacob and ether Colchester teachers. 
Open to Colchester teachers and instructional aides. 

Hhyi To offer an alternative to workshops during the school year. 

I need to know how many of you are interested in the summer course — and 
which session you prefer. If demand is great enoughf we will offer two 
sessions. Otherwise, we will only offer one session, probably the 
first. 

Please return the slip below if you want to take the course. 
Name ; 

I want to take the ETC course this summer: (check all that apply) 

First Session (June 29- July 3) For graduate credit 

Second Session (July 20-31) For recertif ication 

credit 

Either Session is OK 

RJC Return to Hary Rutherford by Friday t January 30th. 



APPENDIX 12: 
ETC PRESENTER SURVEY 
PRE-SUMMER SURVEY 



Under the terms of o\xr grant, we are to collect information about what 
actually served as incentives/rewards to ETC presen srs and what may 
have been disincentives. 

Please answer this brief survey as soon as possible. You will be 
suorveyed again after ETC ends. Many thanks. 



1. Uhat factors persuaded you to be an ETC presenter this sxmner? 
If you have more than one reason, niomber them with #1 being most 
important. 

personal invitation 

chance to review and refine my use of ETC skills 

chance to earn some money 

wanted to develop my presentation skills 

wanted a new teaching experience — teaching adults 

like summer because it's less pressured 

chance to work, plan with my colleagues 

I think the ETC is good stuff and want to help others leam it 

summer schedule (length of session, time of day) 

chance to do coaching 

other (please explain) 



2. Vlhat were your maJor reservations about being an ETC presenter? 

wasn't sure I know the skills well enough 

don't like to hold myself up as an expert 

planning time 

presenting to adults 

too little pay for too much work 

conflict with vacation, family obligations, graduate courses 

not sure what I was getting into 

unsure of coaching skills 

other (please explain) 



Name is optional: 



***Retum to Kary Rutherford*** 



APPENDIX 13: 
ETC PRESENTER SURVEY 
POST-SUMMER SURVEY 

1. Uhat did you like about being an ETC presenter this sumner? 



2. Uhat problems/disadvantages did you experience with being a 
presenter? 



3, Would you do it again? Why /why not? 



4. Should the districu be involving more teachers as presenters in ETC 
or other courses? 

If yes, what would make the experience more rewarding to teachers? 



Name is Optional. 



♦♦♦Return to Mary Rutherford^^^ 



APPENDIX 14: 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING COOPERATIVE 
ATTITUDE STTIVEY 

PRE-COURSE SURVEY 

Your answers to these questions will help us under.^^and how you feel 
about the ETC as you begin the course. You will have a chance to 
respond to similar questions when the course is over. Thanks for your 
feedback. 

1. Why did you decide to do ETC this sunmer? If you have more than one 
reason* number them with #1 being the most important reason. 

time pf year 

graduate credit available 

so I could teach in the summer program (SLICK) 

since I have to do it sometime, I'm getting it out of 

iliB way 
recertif icrrtion credit 

I* J rather do the summer course than use release time 

heard it was a good course 

convenient location 

convenient dates 

it*s a practical co\irse I can really use 

it's free 

other (please explain) 



2. Here are some comments of teachers who have taken ETC in the past. 
What are your expectatioi s at thi*" point? 



SA - Strongly Agree 
A " Agree 



SA A D SD 



SA A D SD 



D - Disagree 

SD - Strongly Disagree 



It's good that other Colchester teachers do a lot of 
the presenting. 

It's good that we will practice the skills vlth real 
kids. 



SA A D SD 



SA A D SD 



SA A D SD 



C 



I'll learn r lot from discussing/sharing teaching 
ideas /ith OT:her Colchester teachers. 

What I learn in the ETC will confirm the value of my 
teaching techniques. 

What I learn in the ETC will increase/expand my 
effective teaching techniques. 



SA A D SD What I learn in ETC will be practical. 

(other 8ide» please) 
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SA A D SD What I learn in ETC will conflict with my teaching 
style ♦ 

SA 21 D SD The ETC will help me be more analytical about my 
teaching • 

SA A D SD The ETC will give us a common vocabulary to use in 
talking about what we do in the classroom* 

SA A D SD The ETC will help ma talk with my supervisor about 
my teaching. 

SA A D SD The ETC will help me Irnow how to observe another 
teacher • 

SA A D SD The ETC will show me ways to teach more material 
faster. 

SA A D SD The ETC will show me ways to keep kids more involved. 

SA A D f^^ The ETC will help me make better educational 
decisions • 

SA A D SD The ETC will try to make us all teach alike. 

SA A D SD The effective teaching material won't apply to my 
s\ibject. 

S£ A D SD We will learn more by being in a mixed group — 
teachers from all subjects and grade levels. 



Other Comments: 



Name is optional: 



♦♦*Rat\im to Donna Jacob*** 



APFEMDIX 15: 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING COOPERATIVE 
ATTITUDE SURVEY 
POST-COURSE mVEY 

. Here are some coiivnents of teachers who have taken ETC in the past. 
Now that you're done, how do you agree and disagree? 

SA - Strongly Agree D - Disagree 

A - Agree SD - Strongly Disagree 

SA A D SD It's good that other Colchester teachers do a lot of 
the presenting. 

SA A D SD It's good to practice the skills with x.al kids. 

SA A D SD I learned a lot from discussing/sharing teaching 
ideas with other Colchester teachers. 

SA A D SD What I learned in the ETC confirmed the value of my 
teaching techniques. 

SA A D SD What I learned in the ETC has increased/expanded my 
effective teaching techniques. 

SA A D SD What I learned in ETC will be practical. 

SA A D SD What I learned in ETC conflicts with my teaching 
style . 

SA A D SD The ETC helped me be more analytical about my 
teaching . 

SA A D SD The ETC gave us a common vocabulary to use in 
talking about what we do in the classroom. 

SA A D SD The ETC will help -ne talk with :ny supervisor about 
my teaching. 

SA A D SD The ETC helped me know how to observe another 
teacher. 

SA A D SD The ETC showed me ways to teach more material 
faster. 

SA A D SD The ETC showed me ways to keep kids more involved. 

SA A D SD The ETC will help me make better educational 
decisions. 

SA A D SD The ETC tries to make us all teach alike. 

SA A D SD The effective teaching material doesn't apply to my 
subject. 

SA A D SD We learned more by being in a mixed group--- 
teachers from all sxabiects and grade levels. 

Conments : 



2. You know that a lot of practice is necessary before you feel really 
comfortable with using a new skill in your classroom. 

Indicate which of -the following you are willing to do for practice 
this fall. Check all that apply. 

A. Peer Coaching 

O bserve and be observed by another ETC teacher and then 

conference 

^Be taped and analyze the tape with another ETC teacher 

D o peer coaching dtiring a planning period, or before or 
after school 

^Do peer coaching if I get release time 

Suggestions : 



B. Co£ching by a Supervisor (principal, department head, etc.) 

Be observed and conference with a supervisor 

Be taped and analyze the tape with a supervisor 

I*d choose what skill to be coached on 

A supervisor would coach me on any skill 

Only if it's ''off the record" 

It's OK if a supervisor must makes thi3 part of the 

regular supervision process 

Suggestions : 



C. Vid^o Tape Analysis 

Be video taped, but I would be the only one to see the tape 



Name : 

(If you don't want your name on the first sheet, just detach it and 
return separately) 



♦♦♦Return to Mary Rutharford^^^ 




EiC GOURSE/TlTDQRINi 
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COLCHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
P.O. BOX 27 
COLCHESTER. VERMONT 05446 
TEL. 802/6S8-4047 



Klehtml T. Orimky 
Stvtrbilmdmi 

timy & Ibtthgrfwi 
Aalitmil acpcrte/cfH/eR/ 

To: ETC Summer Course Participants 
Session I 



r 



Pat Baldwin 
Dawn Biesonnette 
Sue Bo yea 

Julie Dzewaltowski 
Michele Fieri 
Brian Hunt 
Ann Joppe-Mercure 
Mary Ann Kadish 
Judy Maneely 
Allegra Mi Her 
Lynn Schouten 
John Devi no 
Teri FitzGerald 
Rob Traquair 
Sally Desautels 

From: Donna Jacob 




Session II 

Kurt Faller 
Nancy Stevens 
Carol Vaughn 
io-^a Tapia 
Bonnie Clymer 
Joanne Finnegan 
Donna Levesque 
Ron Matthews 
Bill McClintock 
Violet Moore 
Bill Romond 
Dave Saddlemire 
Cheryl Benjamin 
Ann Bradley 
Debbie Moss 



Roger C. Derby 
Business Mrniager 



Date: .June a» 1987 

Subject: Summer Course Plans 

DATES/ Session I: June S9-July 3» July 6-10 - Junior High Lib. 

LOCATIONS: Session II: July 20-2^, July 27-31 - High School, Room TBA 



TIMES! 



8:00-'noon (on some days we may agree to start earlier, 
stop earlier) 



REGISTRATION/ 
FEES 



1. Complete Course Approval Form, send to 
Superintendent before course begins. 

2. 3 recertif icat ion credits - free to all employees 

3. 3 graduate credits - *2^0. If you want tuition 
reimbursement under the Contract or Support Staff 
Policy, you may fill out a deferred tuition 
agreement the first day of class. Otherwise, write 
check to Colchester School District. 
Registration forms will be completed the first day 
of class. 



INSTRUCTORS: 



Session I : 
Session II: 




The course will be taught by a team of professionals 
from Colchester School District. 

Donna Jacob, Mary Silverman, Ken Tefft, Ken Perrotte 
Donna Jacob, Phyllis Mayville, Paula Bass, Sue Patterson 
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COLCHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT 



EXPECTATIONS: 

1. Readings and activities will be assigned throughout this course. 
The ffiajor project expected of each participant is to practice the 
skills by tutoring in the SLICK program. 

2. Tutorial Program! The purpose of the tutorial program is to 
practice the instructional skills loarned in the course. Each 
participant will be matched with a SLICK course offering that is age or 
content appropriate. In conjunction with the SLICK teacher, you will 
teach a four lesson mini-unit to a small group of students from the 
SLICK course. Consult the attached course list and then indicate on 
the tear-off any SLICK courses you could tutor in. More information 
and time for coordination will be given when we meet. 

3. Observation/Coaching: Eadh of the four tutorial session will be 
observed and a conference will be held to identify examples of 
effective use of the instructional techniques. One observer/coach will 
be assigned to work with the participant for the tutorials. More 
information will be given during the course. 

^. Refreshments: Coffee will be provided daily. Refreshments 
(fattening food) will be served the first day. We'll then ask for 
volunteers to help out for the remainder of the course. 

5. Pre-ETC Survey: Please complete the attached survey and return it 
to me before or on the first day of the course. 



attachments 

PLEASE RETURN THE TEAR-OFF IMMEDIATELY!! 

Name 

I'd be able to tutor in these classes: 
Session I : 

_^^Puppetry <1-^) • :_Becoming Yourself (6-7) 

"^Spanish/Language Arts (3-5) Turn of the Century (6-8) 

Session II: 

Musical Approach to Language (EEE-^> Puzzleland (6-7) 

"ISecoming Yourself (3-3) Study Skills (8) 

Return to Donna Jacob i Junior High School 
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School Summer Program^SLICK 
IhHB Muy Rntbcrford, Aut Sopt 

Plans for SUCK Summer U^ing for 
are underway. Summer Program Directors 
PMila Bass and Brenda Bristol have 
jounced that enrichment cla«es for 
students of various ages will J*; ojff*; . 
by Colchester teachers dunng 2 three-week 

sessions. 

The fiist session ocgins If^^^K^^^.P 
iJd cSimies throSSi Friday. : July^lO. 
aasses wfll be held at the Jumor High 
School morning from 8-U ajn. 

students odii 

aSJE* EUen RaSs, Swfflcr. • smaents 
SSlirite^^a phw/make pun^ 
SS Jl^m S pla^ for^mmer program 
students and commumly members. . 

For studeng 

Students wU spbt the moOTM 

i^ween besimUng instruction m Spaiush 
ES^^^ties.ihvoWin^Spamsh - 

SSsT Uterature..vnrithiB.:music. art, 

and cboWng wfll be mduded. 

For students ' <x^/'^f : 
Pfffttni ng vftiirself. Virgima Iiyme, 
Tcadicr. StudenS wiU learn fmtn toonal 

iiiformation, phr-ical f»nd??n»% S 
and self-help strategies that wai help 
?hem to become the person Aey^m to be. 
Daily activities wUl wc«d«. ««'S;L 
wnditioning, fiindaipe^ ^^^JSS? 
and exercise, and skills for einouonal. 
health, such as streSs mariagement 

For students completing grades 6^'. Msi 

m athmnc , Sludeuls 

»Sine their own interesj ^d -how 
they relate to their fature- mJ*e 2Ut 
fisnturv Top es wfll include speculation 
Sff : the^tiire, .career «pl?{j;;2 
. vSStioiiair/iirfoimtiM^^ 

education. Field tnps and vjanng 

speakers will be featured. 



Kvaxsjx. 18: 

pUBLICm 1 
SUCK is coordinated with Colchestefs 
Summer Recreation Program. Parente who 
want a full morning of learning and fun 
for their children may enroll them in 
tennis or swimming classes from 11:15- 
12:00 or sign up tor supervised play at 
BaysldePark. 

Registration forms will be available from 
any Colchester school or from Uie 
Superintendent's office. Parents wishin? 
more-information should contact Ma' 
Rutherford at 658-4047. _/ 



: Hae iecond icssioii terins Monday. 

£3 ends. Frid^. '"^^^^-'1.;^^^ B^^^ 
aiCK.o£feriB« Wn8.P^«2fi SS 

w "^^'^"^ .Ag . balanee of the sumhier 




^Our 



APPENDIX 19: 
FUBLICnY 2 



Colchester Schools 



Volume 3 Number 4 



April 1987 




The Board wns pimised al communlly 
luppoH for the 1087-110 school budffel. 
Solid nnancial support is, ornourae, an 
essential part of a successful school 
system. Bui other kinds of supporl are 
imporlant also. Our schools need Ihe 
interesl and involvement of the entire 
Colchester community. The Board Is 
actively looking Tor ways to keep Ihe 
community betler inrormed about what 
ii happeninft in the schools and to set 
more communil y members involved in 
Ihe many inlereslinft activities lhal 
lake place there. 

The Board is making special "gold 
cards** available lo all senior cilixens 
of Colchesler. so Ihcy will be -milled 
lo allend functions p' rmy Colchesler 
school frr.e of niszirftc. These cards can 
be oblained by calling the Suptrinten- 
denl*s office at 658-4047. The Board 
hopes to see jsn increasing number of 
seniors and other community members 
enjoying informative and entert&ining 
events right here in Colchester schools. 
These events include dramatic and 
musical performances, sports events, 
and informational meetings. Some of 
these events feature our own talented 
faculty and students, while others bring 
Individualiandgroupa from elsewhere. 

One program for which community 
involvement is paHicularly fanpoHant 
is the atoohol and drag program under 
way in all Ihe schools. The district is 
committed lo educating students 
and the eommunity about alcohol and 
drugs and to providing help and sup- 
porl lo students and families with 

Kbiems. This issue, however, is too 
le and too pervasive for Ihe schools 
lo mindle alone. Community aware- 
ness STid tnvolvemenl ore essential to 
Ihe sueoess of drug and alcohol abuse 
pftventkm pruframs. The Board urges 
o«fffiits Mio olhisrs to be Informed and 
friNVOLVBD. 




Lakers Thrill Fans in 
TouroamantPlay 






Photo by Yeorbook Sloff 

KINDERGARTEN 
REGISTRATION 
MAY 4-5 

Registration for next year's kindergar- 
teners will be held Monday, May 4lh and 
Tuesday, May 5th. A child must be five 
years old on or before lanuary 1, 10A8 to 
register for kindergarten. 

Children not currently amending kin- 
dergarlen In Colchester Sdiool District 
may register for Hrst grade at this lime, 
nrst graders must be six on or before 
january 1, 1088. 

Registration hours are between 8:30 
a.m. and 2:30 p.m. both days. Evening reg- 
istration hours are Monday, May 4, from 
0:30 p.m. to 8.^ p.m. Parents may register 
at Union Memorial School, Route 2A. 
Main Street or Porters Point School on 
Porterr Point Road. Please bring proof of 
birth date and immunltation records if 
possible — it %vill save another trip later. 



Summer Learning 
For Kids 

Regis! rat ions are being accepted for 
SLICK. Cnlnhijslrr's new summer learn- 
ing pnigrnm for kids. Morning classes for 
students from kindergarten through ninth 
grade will be offered in two. three-week 
sessions. 

Session I. from lune 9.2-|uly 10. will 
include classes in puppetry. Spanish lan- 
guage and culture, nutrition and fitness, 
and career exploration. Session II. from 
july 13-31. will feature language and 
music, nutrition ond fitness, math games 
and problem-solving, and high school 
study skills. 

Tuition for a three-week class is $50 
and scholarships will be available. 

The summer program is partially funded 
by a Fr leral Excellence in Education Grant 
and will be directed by Colchester teachers 
Paula Bass and Brenda Bristol. All classes 
will betaught by Colchester teachers who 
have taken the opportunity to plan and 
teach ^'something a little different** from 
their regular assignments. 

While students are enrolled in SUCK 
classes, a group of 30 Colchester teachers 
and aides will be studying principles 
of effective leaching in the Effective 
Teaching Cooperative, a summer work- 
shop taught by Donna facob and other 
Colchester teachers. The ETC participants 
will spend part of their lime working with 
one or more students in a SUCK class. 

Betsy Terry, Colchester's Recreation 
Director, has assisted in planning so that 
SUCK activities will coordinate well with 
Recreation liepartment offerings. 

The yellow SUCK brochure has been 
distributed to students and is available 
from the Colchester Administrative Of- 
fice. Parents are urged to register early to 
assure a place, and registration will also 
be possible at Recreation sign-up on May 
4 and again on |une 1-2 at the High 
School. 

More information about SUCK can be 
obtained from Mary Rutherford. Assist- 
ant Superintendent, at 658-4047. 

We urge all parents to register in May, 
and not put it off until just before school 
opens. 'Phe information is needed for 
classroom and transportation planning. 

If you have questions, call Union Mem- 
orifbf principal George Costello at 878- 
2117 or IHirters Point principal Martin 
Waldronat 862-76 12. 



MPENQXX 20: 
COHXtm GOOHDINATIOl 



lit gn pleaied to onoe again affex> sallboarding lessons, 
thcoai^ th» cooperatiion of GhanqplAin Oollege Ocoputer Canp. 
CliSMS ixiduda infannation on ringing and safe sailing pro- 
cfldortt, boaxd care and choosing a sailJx>axd. Participants 
oust l» at least 1% years of age and be ocnfortable in deep 
water. A swim test will be given on the first day of class. 



BGIBUCTOR: 
LQCmCN: 
DAXES: 
TIMES: 



Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
$20.00 



Bayside Pazk 

Mc»)day-lhursday; Friday will be "weather date" 




Jiavj 29-July 2 
July 6-J\ily 9 
July 13-July 16 
July 20-July 23 
July 27-Jxily 30 
Aug. 3-Aug. 6 
Aug. lO-Aug. 13 




1:00- 2:30 p.m. 
10:00-11:30 a.m. 
1:00- 2:30 p.m. 
10:00-11:30 a.m. 
1:00- 2:30 p.m. 
10:00-11:30 a.m. 
1:00- 2:30 p.m. 



FEE: 



SAILINS ^ ^ 

Yoidi and adult sailing classes are offered through tt^ 
Malletts Bay Boat Club Youth classes are open to children 
8-16 years old. All levels of sailor are welcome. Prior 
sailing e^^terience is a prerequisite for the racing class. 
Participants should be comfortable in deep water; a swim test 
will be given at tinet first class. 



Peter Duval 

Malletts Bay Boat Qub 



INSIRJCTOR: 

LOCATION: 

DATES & TIMES 

Youth - June 22 - August 28 

Mon/Ued 9:00 am - Noon- 

MonAted 1:00 pm - 4:00 pm 

Tbe/lhurs 9:00 am - Noon 

TUe/Diurs 1:00 pm - U:OG pm 



Intexmediate 
Beginners 
Beginner Racing 
Mvanced Racing 



Adult 
non. 



6:00-9:00 pm 
6:00-9:00 pm 



June 22-July 20 
July 27-Aug. 2U 



FEE: 

ir 



Youth $135 ($10.00 deposit to Recreation Dept. 

balance due to Malletts Bay Boat Club at first class) 
Adult $ 60 ($S.OO dcpcsit, balance due at first class) 



S L.I.C.K. - Summer Learning in Colcheste r for Kids 

The Paries 6 Recreation Department has assisted in the plan- 
ning of SLICK, Colchester's new sunroer learning progrm fw 
kids, so that SLCCK activities will coordinate with mSnaSx^ , 
and tennis lessons offered by the Parte S Recreation Dqart- ; 
roent. Parents may register their children for a SUCK p«ro- = 
gram during the evening recreation registration sessions on i 
June Ist and 2nd. . 
Session I - June 22-July 10 

PUPPETRY, Teacher - Ellen Rasys Grades l-»» 

HQ IA al MUNDO ESPANOL (Hello to the World of Spanigi) 
Teadiers - Brenda Bristol 6 ixxna Waldron SwJes 3-5 

BECOMINS YOURSEir, Teacher - Virginia Irvine Grades 6-7 : 
Aerobic activities, nutrition and group activities to 
build ocaifidence. 

WHAT WILL TOE TURN OF THE CENTURY LOCK LIKE FOR ME 

^^acher - Catherine iiimonson Grades 6-8 

Learning about the future, careers, vocations and hi0ier 

education. 

Session II - July 13-July 31 | 

A MUSICAL APPROACH T O LANGUAGE 8:00-9:15 am Grades HE-l 

9:«*5-ll:00 am Grades 2-H | 

Teachers - Julie Dzewaltowski S Allegra Miller ^ 

Music and language activities especially for children witli ? 

special needs in language and motor skills. Classroom | 

teacher's OK required. 

BEC0MIK3 YOURSELF, Teacher - Virginia Irvine ^ Grades 3-S ■ 
Aerobic activities, nutritic d group activities to 
build confidence. 

ADVENTURES IN RJZZI£ lAND , Teacher - John Devino Grades 6-7 
Hathematical puzzles, brainteasers, paradoxes and games 
of skill and chance. Some ccaoputer activities included. 

MAKE THE GRADE - STUDY SKEII5 FOR HIGH SCHOOL Grade 8 j 
Teacher - Mary Ann Barnes 

FEE: $50 per session. Make check payable to: Colchesttt» J 
School District ($25 per session for A Misical Approa<sh 
to language) 

TIMES: 8:00 - 11:00 am ^ . t«-w 

LOCATION: Session I, Jr. High Sbhool; Session II, High 
For nore information contact: Mary Rutherford at 658-H0H7 

m 



^FPEHDIX 21: 
SLICK PARENT OPINION SURVEY 



Dear Paroni: 

This i-s the first year of GLTCK. We w/int tu know your bhouQhts iin 
how the program went and what could make it hott6»r. Pleaiir? take a few 
Minutes to tell ug how you feel. 

1. What did your child get out of the SLICK class this summc*r? 



E. Uhat did you like about the SLICK program and what were problems? 
For example: 

♦ the choice of clas*;es 
» the price 

♦ time of day 

♦ length (weeks* hours a day) 

♦ location 

« the weeks i t was offered 

< transportation 

•M- informations publicity 

♦ other 



3. Should Lolchoster School District offer a summer program next year? 
If yeSf please suggest topics for classes and other changes which 
would make it better. 



Please return this to SLICK wi tli your chilrl or i^^ead it to Cnliihestfi' 
School District* Box 27$ Colchester. Thanks. 

Your name is optional 



APPENDIX 22: 
PEER TUTORING PROGRAM 

1« LMrnvr will: 

A. Undsrstand •s«*ntial elements of instructional skills 

B. Understand theory/rationale behind each skill 

C. Demonstrate understanding of each skill through classroom use 
and written analysis of coached lessons and conferences 

S. Tutor will! 

A. Understand essential elements of instructional skills 

B. Explain and giv» examples of essential elements of instructional 
skills 

C. Explain theory/rationale behind each skill 

D. Demonstrate each skill in own teaching 

E. Script lessons 

F. Analyze lessons and identify: - 

" positive examples of skill (and rationale) 

- evidence of appropriate use of skill (effect) 

- alternative ways to implement skill 

G. Conduct a conference 



§iS&& iQ kSfirni ng PcgcSSS 

1. Input on the content 

A- Readings: Igftfihina Qa]<eB A Biffergnce 

OftSiSClt ItftttliDfl 
ETC Notes & Handouts 

B. Tapes: leachiQg Qfilies a Di£fei:ence (Cummings - elementary) 

tSas^SL^ ISSSbJLDg (Hunter - secondary) 

C. Explanation from tutor 

8. Models of the content 

A. Tapes: Isftching Makgs 6 BiffSLSDcg (elementary) 

CyltivsUng good JeastliDg (elementary & secondary) 
Colchester Tapes (Naldronp Jacob i Mayvillei Palmer) 
EsSLina Id QD Esses (elementary & secondary) 

B. Tutor or other teacher demonstrate In tiie classroom 

3. Check Understanding 

A. Discussion viith tutor 

B. Problem-solving sessions with principal or assistant 
superintendent 

Guided Practice in classroom 

A. Coaching by Tutori Principal* Department Headi or Assistant 
Superintendent 



9. Self-Analysis of Practice 
A« Conference with Tutor 



6. Accountability Checks 

A. Coaching by Assistant Superintendent or Principal 

B. Conference Summary from Learner to Assistant Superintendent 

C. Actlpn Plan and Progress from Tutor or Asristant Superintendent 
»^ PreblM-solving sessions to review content and 

4\9eu§m prpblees in implmHinVation—as needed 



IB — rn a rfctr**^^e«^^°" crttfitfft ibs IUl££ UillL 

A. Att«nd training ••B«loh« 

- Contant r»vl»H 

- 8trat«giM/fflat«rials for taaching th« content 

- Coaching (scripting* analyaiBy feedback) 

B. Write Action Plan 

C. Arrange and deliver input end correct model to Learner 

- S BkiXls 

D. Coach Learner at least 3 time* 

E. Report progress on action plan to Principal or Assistant 
Superintendent 

F. Attend problem-solving sessions as needed 

Tff earn 3 ryeertif Ication credits^ 4bg LmcdBC Hilll 

A. Meet with Tutor on Action Plan 

B. Set input on S skills (read, watch tapes, discuss, observe) 

- keep notebook 

C. Plan and teach 5 lessons to practice the skills 

- observation and conference by a co^ch 

D. Summarize each conference in writing to Principal or Assistant 
Superintendent' 

E. Attend problem-solving sessions as needed 

liiDS LiOS 

Month 1 - Tutor review content & materials. Write Action Plan. 

Month 2 - Tutoring and Coaching: Select the Objective 

Teach to the Objective 

Month 3 - Tutoring and Coaching: Focus and Motivation 

Retention & Transfer 

Month - Tutoring and Coaching: Monitor & Adjust 



Note: The time line can be speeded up as much as the team can hand 
The total time should not exceed months. 
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ETC PEER TUTORING 
ACTION PLAN 

LEARNER TUTOR_, 

SCHOOL SCHOOL YEAR 

DATE 

SELECT THE OBJECTIVE (Task Analysis & Bloom): 
INPUT (WHAT S. WHEN): 

MODEL (WHAT & WHEN) : 
COACH (WHO & WHEN): 

TEACH TO THE OBJECTIVE & REINFORCEMENT: 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN): 

* 

MODEL (WHAT S. WHEN): 
COACH (WHO & WHEN): 



FOCUS THE LEARNER & MOTIVATION: 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN): 

MODEL (WHAT & WHEN) : 
COACH (WHO & WHEN): 

ERIC 54 



fRANSFER & RETENTION: 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN): 

MODEL (WHAT 4. WHEN) : 
COACH (WHO & WHEN': 

MONITOR li ADJUST: 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN): 

MODEL (WHAT &. WHEN): 
COACH (WHO & WHEN) : 



ACTION^.LNa 



(^PEER TUTORING PROGRAM 

i !• LMrnvr willi 

A. Undsrstand •wntlal ■lamants of instructional ski 11m 

B. Understand thsory/rationals bshind each skill 

C. Dsmonstrata understanding of each skill through classroom use 
and written analysis of coached lessons and conferences 

8. Tutor willt 

A. Understand essential elements of instructional skills 

B. Explain and give examples of essential elements of instructional 
■kl lis 

C. Explain theory/rationale behind each skill 

D. Demonstrate each skill in own teaching 

E. Script lessons 

F. Analyze lessons and idcntifyt 

- positive examples of skill (and rationale) 

- evidence of appropriate use of skill (effect) 

- alternative ways to implement skill 

G. Conduct a conference 



'ft 



V 

* 



§iS&s to Learning Process 

1. Input on the content 

A. Readings I Igastling rifilies A Difference 

QfiSiecii leathtDfl 
ETC Notes & Handouts 

B. Tapes I Teach ing Qftliea a fiiffecsnce (Cummi ngs - elementary) 

tiasiSL^ iMSbiDg < Hunter - secondary) 

C. Explanation from tutor 

2. Models of the contant 

A. Tapes: leaching Makef e BifferSQce (elementary) 

Cultivating Good le^sblns (elementary & secondary) 
Colchester Tapes (Maldron, Jacob, Mayville, Palmer) 
EsSIilng Id Qn PsBLS (elementary & secondary) 

B. Tutor or other teacher demonstrate in the classroom 

3. Check Understanding 

A. Discussion with tutor 

B. Problem-solving sessions with principal or assistant 
superintendent 

4. Guided Practice in classroom 

A. Coaching by Tutor, Principal, Department Head, or Assistant 
Superintendent 



S. Self-Analysis of Practice 
A. Conference with Tutor 



6. Accountability Checks 

A. Coaching by Assistant Superintendent or Principal 

B. Conference Summary from Learner to Assistant Superintendent 

C. Action Plan and Progress from Tutor or Assistant Superintendent 

D. Problrm-soJving sessions to review content and 
discuss problems in implwrnentation — as needed 



Tutoring - 1 
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BffflUl£S!9£nis f fir E^LiiSiR&DiS 



IB Mco a rtctrtifigitlgn ccidiiix ibt Tutor Hiiii 

A. Attend training sMsions 

- Content r«vi»H 

- 8tr«t»giM/mat»ri«ls for tMching th« content 
Coaching (scriptingy artalysisy fo»db«ck} 

6. Writ* Action Plan 

C. Arrange and d«liv«r input «nd correct modvl to L»arner 

- 9 skills 

D. Cosch Lttsrnsr st Issst 3 timss 

E. Rsport progress on sction plsn to Prlncipsl or Assistant 
Super intsndsnt 

F. Attsnd problsm-rolving sessions as nssdsd 

Ifl BiCD a CtCtrtlfiCttlflD cr»ditff, ibt kCACDtE Hillt 

A. Msst with Tutor on Action Plan 

B. Gst input on 9 skills (rsady watch tapss* discussy obssrve) 

- kMp notebook 

C. Plan and tsach 9 Isssons to practice the skills 

- obssrvation and conference by a coach 

D. Summarize each conference in writing to Principal or Assistant 
Superintendent 

E. Attend problem-solving sessions as needed 

IlSS LiDS 

Month 1 - Tutor review content & materials. Write Action Plan, 

Month 2 - Tutoring and Coaching: Select the Objective 

Teach to the Objective 

Month 3 - Tutoring and Coachings Focus and Motivation 

Retention & Transfer 

Month ^ - Tutoring and Coaching: Monitor & Adjust 

Note: The time line can be speeded up as much as the team can handle 
The total time should not exceed ^ months* 
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ETC PEER TUTORING 
ACTION PLAN 

LEARNER TUTOR_ 

SCHOOL SCHOOL YEAR 

DATE_„ 

SELECT THE OBJECTIVE (Task Analysis 4. Bloom): 
INPUT (WHAT &. WHEN) : 



MODEL ( WHAT &. WHEN ) : 

COACH (WHO & WHEN) : 

TEACH TO THE OBJECTIVE &. REINFORCEMENT: 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN) : 

I 

MODEL (WHAT &. WHEN): 
COACH ( WHO &. WHEN ) : 



FOCUS THE LEARNER &. MOTIVATION? 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN) : 



MODEL (WHAT &. WHEN) : 
COACH (WHO S. WHEN) : 
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TRANSFER & RETENTION: 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN): 

MODEL (WHAT & WHEN) : 
COACH (WHO & WHEN) : 

MONITOR & ADJUST: 
INPUT (WHAT & WHEN) ! 

MODEL (WHAT & WHEN): 
COACH ( WHO & WHEN ) : 



ACTI0NP.LN2 



EFFEXinVE TEAOONG 



COMPONENTS 
OF 
TOTAL 
TEACHING ACT 



Content 
Mastery 



Planning 
Skills 



Instructional 
Skills 



Human 
Relations 
Skills 



Skills In Selection 
and Use of 
Materials 



Classroom 
Management 
Skills 



2^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
SKILLS 
(ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 
OF INSTRUCTION) 




Select Objective 
at correct 
level of 
difficulty 


Teach to an 
objective 


Monitor and 
adjust 


Maintain 
focus on the 
learning 


Use 
principles 
of learning 



Bloci7.'s Taxoncnny 

1. Knowledge 

2. '^otiurdienslon 

3. J^lication 

4. Analysis 

5. Synthesis 

6. Evaluation 

Consider Level 
of Ccxnplexity 



1. 
2. 



3. 
4. 



Analysis 
Identify objective 
Brainstorm atepe, 
elements, pre- 
requisites 
Purge list 
Sequence 



^Diagnose 
♦Plan for ' 
Instruction 



Components 
L Explanation 
*MDdels 
♦Examples 

2. Questions 

3. Activity 

4. Response to 
Learner 



Process 
1. Generate 

overt behavior 
2* Observe 
3. Interpret 
4 React 



Factors 

1. Set 

2. Active 
Participation 

♦Covert 
♦Overt 

3. Closure 




Principles 

1. Motivation 

2. Retention 

3. Reinforce- 
ment 

4* Transfer 
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Motivation 

1. Feeling 
tone 

2. Interest 

3. Success 

4. Oonoern 

5. Reward 

6. Knowledge 
of results 



3Z 



Retention 
L Feeling 
tone 

2. Sequence 

3. Meaning 

4. Practice 

5. Transfer 



Reinforcement 

1. Correct 
Thinking 

2. Incorrect 
Thinking 



Transfer 
1. Simil;»rity 

of learning 
2« Association 

3. Critical 
element 

4. Degree of 
original 
learning 

5 > Sinulation 



EFFECTIVE TEACHING VOCABULARY 
!• What does the term mean? 

2* How is the term relevant to effective instruction? 

3. What factors might you consider in deciding when/how to use the 
concept appropriately in your teaching? 



Ob jec t i ve 

task analysis 

Bloom's Taxonomy 

knowledge 

comprehension 

appl icat ion 

analysis 

synthesis 

eva lua t i on 

explanation 

questioning for understanding 

model 

examp le 

sequence 

ac t i vi ty 

response to the learner 
set 

covert participation 

overt ar tic i pa tion 

closure 

moni tor 

adjust 



feel ing tone/atmosphere 

i nterest 

meaning 

success 

knowledge of resul ts 

rewards 

motivation 

reinforcement 

transfer 

similarity 

assoc i a t i on 

degree of original learning 
critical /essential elements 
s i mu 1 at ion 

schedul e of practice 

rdule of reinforcement 
think time 
guided practice 
independent practice 
retent i on 
level of concern 
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SymARY OF SELECT; IHE CQRREQI QBJEQIIVE 



INSIRUCHQNAL SKILL: The teacher selects the correct objective 

at the correct level of difficulty. 

CONSIDERATIONS: 

* Sources of Objectives - textbooks, teachers' guides, curriculum 
guides, state and federal mandates, teacher-made units 

* Choice - teachers do have choice among objectives 

- which skills to teach and which to skip 

- which sequence 

- where to begin instruction (based on previous experience with 
grade and content; current information about the students; 
knowledge of the content; understanding of human relations — 
things like self-confidence, motivation, etc.) 

* Outcomes - an objective tells the purpose of a lesson 

* Appropriateness - student should be ready for the objective (have 
prerequisites} - student should need to learn the objective (it's 
necessary for some future learning"or application) 

* Challenge - an experienced teacher knows the appropriate objectives 
for a group. The challenge is how to select the correct objective 
for everygne in the class — not just the average student. 



lASK ANALYSIS IS THINKING/DOING PROCESS THAT HELPS DECIDE ON THE 
CQBRiCI OBJECIIVE - ^ STEPS?""" 

1. State the objective 

a. Can range from general goal to a specific objective for one 
lesson 

b. Be specific - the more specific you are, the easier it is 
to task analyze, plan, teach* and evaluate. 

H. Brainstorm - break down the objective into smaller 

pieces, the steps the learner must take to reach the objective. 

a. Start with your objective, stated as specifically as needed 

b. Brainstorm the essential steps in the skill or the essential 
elements in the content 

- jot down anything that occurs to you 

- include prerequisite learnings which students must have 
already mastered in order to start on this new objective 



3. Purge 



your list 

cross out 
cross out 
cross out 
know they 



of non-essentials 
unnecessary steps 

unnecessary content — not an essential element 
prerequisites they really don't need—or you 
an have them 
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4. 8«qu«nc» your limt 

- steps usually have a logical order 

- essential elements might be ordered: simple to complex 



NOW YOy HAVE A JASK ANALYSIS^ TU DECIDE fclHERE TO BEGIN INSIRyCIICJN: 

5. Form diagnostic questions about the itervis in the task analysis 

a. "Can the students...?" 

b. Answers to these questions tell you where to begin 
instruction and how to group students 

6. Choose a r"»thod of diagnosis - how will you answer the 
diagnost ic quest ions? 

- informal inventory 

- questioning 

- "brain dump" - ask them to tell or write everything they know 

about the topic 

- pre-test 

- draw on your past experience 

- review homework 

- journals 

- your records — who mastered what 

- observation — do they act like they understand? 

- give sample problem or question for all to do 

- take a writing sample 

- ask another teacher who knows the student (s) 

7. Identify the correct level (s) of difficulty for group and 
individuals - and plan how to handle the instruction 

a. Grouping - by interest, ability 

b. Vary degree of guidance, giving some students step by step 
instruction while others work independently 

c. Vary amount of time available, more able students have 
less time and are then given enrichment 

d. Vary the amount of work required, able students doing more 

e. f iiBC tutoring, so more able helps less able — gives guided 
practice for less able, independent practice to more able 

f . Cooperative Learning Groups 

g. Parent volunteers, student teachers 

h. Create tone of acceptance of individual differences 

i. Have parents help at home 

j. Involve resource room, chapter 1, gifted program 
k. Qive students choice of materials, learning tasks 
1. Contracting - so much work for such and sucfi a grade 
It. Teach to different learning channels 
n. Schedule for different groupings 



chrono logical 
cause/effect 



concrete to abstract 

by importance 

by ease in teaching 



RIC 
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8*)«ctlan - 2 



BLsQQMlS lAXONOjlY 

INSIRUCTIONAL SKILL: The teacher selects the correct objective at the 

correct level of difficulty. 

Bloom's Taxonomy is a classification of objectives in the area of 
knowledge. 

Bloom's Taxonomy is a tool in selecting the correct objective at the 
correct level of difficulty. 

A general objective could have specific lesson objectives at any and 
all Bloom levels: 

- each level builds on those preceding it 

- a base in knowledge and comprehension is ESSENTIAL for thinking 
at higlier levels 

- higher level thinking skills are essential to problem solving 

- teachers use various Bloom levels with one group by varying the 
level of question or activity asked of various students 

- students of any age can deal with all 6 levels of Bloom* provided 
the content is appropriate, i.e. young children can compare 
familiar things* create original stories* evaluate which of two 
things they prefer and tell why 

Example: A general objective is that a child read and understand 
the story of Ggldi l^gcks . 

Specific questions at each Bloom level might be: 

Knowledge: Who were the main characters in Goldilocks? 

Tell what Goldilocks did first? did second? did last 
at the bears' house? 

Comprehension: Tell us the story of Goldilocks in your own words. 

How do you know the bears' house had two floors? 

Application: If you found an open house during a hike* would you go 
inside? Why or why no t ? 

Analysis: What was the moral of the Ggidiigcks story? 

How are the stories of Ggidilgcks and Little Red Riding 
Hood alike? how are they different? 

Synthesis: Write new ending to Goldilocks. 

Evaluation: Do you think Goldilocks deserves to be punished? Why? 
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BLOOh-5 TAXONOMY OF COMPLEXITY OF THINKING 
IN COGNITIVE DOMAIN 



KNOWLEDGE 



COMPREHENSION 



APPLICATION 



ANALYSIS 



SYNTHESIS 



EVALUATION 



To recall; to remember data, facts, rules, processes. 
Information as it was received and to give It as It 
was received. 

Other key words : memory, memorize. 

Typical generators ; Who? When? Where? What? . 

To find correct meaning In the recalled data, facts. 
Information and to express the meaning through some 
sort of translation: different words, some form of 
representation (cartoon, picture, graph, model, 
demonstration). 

Other key words ; understand. In your owf) words. 
iypical generators ; Explain.... Why? Give an example 

not already given. Illustrate.... 

Paraphrase — .Summarize. . . . 

Predict what will happen,... 

To use the understanding of pieces of knowledge In new 
real -life situations such as accomplishing a new task, 
solving a problem, with minimum or no directions. 
Involves transfer of comprehension to a real -life 
situation. 

Other key words ; use, apply, solve. 

Typical generators ; (Sometimes the generator is implied): 

Develop a plan — Compute 

What would be a practical solution? 

To break a whole Into its parts and to perceive the 
relationships between those parts. 
Other key words ; similarnies, differences, theme, 

conclude. 

Typical generators; Compare.... Contrast.... Main idea.... 

Causes Effects 

To use pieces of understood information to create a new 
whole. 

Other key vords ; invent, design, originality. 

Typical generators ; Write a story (poem, etc.): 

Write a new ending. Design a new plan. 
Write a hypothesis and design an experi- 
ment. 

To choose between two or mOre options and support one's 
choice, using criteria that are provided or are one's own. 
Other key words; judge, evaluate, opinion. 
Typical generators; Which is better? (Why?) Which is best? 

(Why?) Which is more practical? (Why?) 

Which is least.,..? (why?) Write a better 

plan. (Why?) 
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>LANNIN6 FOR THE OBJECT' 
LESSON OBJECTIVE 



"SHOPPING LIST" OF VERBS 
WRITING THE OBSERVABILITY COMPONENT OF THE LESSON OBJECTIVE 




M.U.S.0.'9-82 



Figure 3 
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SIMPLE TASKS 


sort 


APT^ A 


enil t 


m1 m^ 

plot 


compound 


cnoose 


c imnAc^ 

suygcs t 


Lnnr 15 


AM^AM 

enter 


prove 


connect 


COI l6Ct 




adaClW IC 


Av4 t 

CAl t 


reduce 


convert 


cocnp 1 e vc 


unuci 1 1 nc 


urudn 


express 


solve 


oemonstrate 


copy 


VD 1 un tec r 


DUI lU 


1 AS UA 

leave 


square 


«44 C>C> 

dissect 


count 




WQI wC 


nA n t nmi iha 
pan tmniiiie 


suDtract 


graT t 


OGTine 


nrlMLT did 


#*n1 nv* 

wu 1 ur 


nAcc 

pass 


^sKiil S^A 

xaouiaie 


Insert 


ii^dur 1 DC 


WwCia tl uw t 


nAi^f nv*m 
pcrTUiiii 


^aI 1 w 

ta 1 ly 


1 AMM^MAM 

1 eng xnen 




wiia ijr fcC 


wU t 


pruwcca 


vcri Ty 


HmT t 

iimi t 


oe tcCt 


WwllV 1 lie 


uraw 


MAC nnn/4 

res puna 




manipulate 


Qiscriiiiinate 


WUIii^Cli \» 


an 1 1 


snulf 


MICTr 


MMAMS ^A 

operate 




ronri iiHa 

WUIlW 1 UQC 


finish 
T 1 n 1 dfi 


cf Arf 

a tar t 


nl nui 
D lUW 


m1 am^ 

p lan t 


Tino 


Wwll tl OS t 


fit 

T 1 t 


tu rn 


Kali 
DOW 


MMAM9 ^A 

prep2 re 


laentiTy 


wil t 1 w 1 26 


fly 

Tl A 




^1 an 

ciap 


remove 




HaHiica 
ucuuwc 


fnlH 

TU lU 




MMnflMMC A 

conipusc 


replace 


IsoldtG 


Ha^ An/4 
(JcTcniJ 


Tonn 


AmmmA&j4 a^a 

BDorevi a te 


conauct 


report 


laOc 1 


AHA 1 1IA^A 

cva 1 UGtc 


Tronic 


cccen t 


^4 MAAM 

Tinger 


C>A-^ 

set 


1 IS t 


CAp IQ 1 n 


«^i 1 nu 


A 1 nItAKAtI 9A 

a ipnaue t i2e 


hAinnnnI 7a 
fiariiiun 1 ^e 


9MAm4 VtJ 

speci ly 


Mrk 


Tuniiii 1 fltc 


naiiiiicr 


aryue 


hum 


♦ 4mA 

time 


nicitcn 


OAHAt^A^A 

«^cnci Q tc 


KAnHI A 

nanu ic 


AV*t4 /«ll1 A^A 

ar tl cu 1 a tc 


nnJ tc 


trans ter 


ndme 


Infer 


411 iietv*AtA 

1 1 1 us tratc 


capi tai ize 


play 


weigh 


notc 


nAi^Anhi^Ac A 
par (i}inr (i»c 


maKc 


A/44 1 

eoi t 


pluck 


ocni t 


p 1 on 


nic 1 1 


4m/Iam^ 

inoent 


practice 


SOCIAL 


oraer 


ni^ACAn^ 
pr Cdcn t 


iiicnu 


Ml ■ ^ I 4 MA 

ou t 1 1 ne 


0 ^ M/V 

sing 


accept 


v\a4 

point 


9 trUCtUrc 


nil A 


mm4 m ^ 

print 


strum 


allow 


provi oe 




mnl A 
MlO 1 a 


MMMMMI IM/^A 

pronounce 


wnistie 


answer 


recdil 


CVMTUrCTC 


nA4 1 

ndi 1 


punctuate 




buy 


repeat 


nA 4 n t 

pain t 


read 


PHYSICAL 


communicate 


select 


AnnA 

unanyc 


nsc tA 
pSS tc 


4 ^A 

reel te 


/* S M Mk J 

carry 


compi iment 


State 


Hac4 nn 

UC9 1 gn 


nnc 4 1 1 nn 

pus 1 tlun 


c nA 1 1 

spe 1 1 


catch 


contribute 


f All W 

to 1 ly 


ucvc 1 up 


nniii^ 
puur 


ctA tA 

State 


/*M A 

cnase 


MMMMAM & ♦a 

cooperate 


tal 1 


U 1 dUU VCl 


ni^Acc 
prcaa 


c 1 iHfua m4 9A 

SUnlnari Ze 


r1 4fnk 

CI imo 


M 4 ^ & M MA A 

disagree 


Unucri ine 


AvnAnH 
CApanu 


rnll 

ro 1 1 


tlAMl^S 1 1 9A 

veroai ize 


coach 


discuss 




Av^AnH 
CA tcnu 


ruD 


IaII^4 tA 

wri te 


/•MMM/44 MS ^A 

cuura ma te 


A W/*l IC A 

excuse 




«^did nil «»c 


saiiu 




nv*4 n 
grip 


KaI n 
Help 


Oil on^c 


mnrilfv 

HlwU 1 1 Jr 


SAW 


MATMFMATTfAl 
win 1 nCriM 1 ILnu 


hit 
II 1 1 


1 ni umi 


Co tcyori 26 


pai opui adc 


c^iil n t 
awU 1 p t 


aUQ 


knn 

nop 


4 M^AMA/*^ 

1 nteract 


CI tc 


prcu 1 w t 


ScW 


DlScCt 


4 1 imn 

juntp 


join 


c 1 rc ic 


ni^nnncA 
prupuac 


chA I^A 


#*&1 /*ll1 S^A 

ca 1 CU 1 a te 


KICK 


1 AM#I 

lena 


wl 05 5 1 Tjr 


m 1 AC ^ 4 nn 
IfUCa 1 1 un 


dKC ten 


^kA^I/ 

unewK 


1 1ft 
1 1 T t 


meet 


^nmni 1 a 
wump 1 Ic 


1 coi 1 on«^c 


ainoutn 


cnmnniinH 
wumpuunQ 


nAMVMMm 

perTorm * 


nf f A V* 
UTTcr 


Q loyr o» 


i^A cnn c ^1^1 ic^ 
r cuuna truwt 


d tcunp 


cnntniitA 
wuinpu te 


nitrk 

pi ten 


n AM^4 d nA tA 

parti c ipa te 


aucuinent 


regru up 


a 1 1 r 


cuun t 


Ml IM 

run 


react 


Tl Pu 


rcnaiiic 


trace 


u 1 V 1 ue 


score 


maI a ♦a 

re la te 


Torniuia t8 


v*Anv^An4 9A 

rcurgoni 2c 


tnin 


AC ^ 4 ms ^A 

estiinate ^ 


SKate 


^ AMUA 

serve 


inciuae 


re oraer 


vomisn 


am^m&mmI 

ex trapo i ace 


0 14 

SKI 


share 


4 ^Ain4 9A 

1 teni 1 ze 


rcpnrosc 


Wipe 


extract 


Skip 


c» 1 inni u 

supply 


1 ocate 

1 wwn w 


restate 


wrAD 


or A oh 


cnmAi^cAiil t 
suiiicrsau 1 1 


talk 

ta 1 K 


organize 


restructure 




group 


swim 


volunteer 


quote 


rewrite 


DRAMA 


Integrate 


swing 


vote 


record 


signify 


act 


Interpolate 


throw 




relate 


simplify 


correct 


measure 






search 


synthesize 


direct 


multiply 


SCIENCE 
calibrate 




signify 


systeinatize 


display 


number 
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RESOURCES FOR IE ACHING ETC 
SELECT THE CORRECT OBJECTIVE 

I ngu t : 

IfSebirS !!^§}S?S S Plff?I§D£®» Cummlngs - Chapters 2 i 3 

- Tape 1 - Selecting Obj. 
Part 1 - Bloom 
Part 2 - Task Analysis 

Mastery leaching - Tape 12, Extending Their Thinking (Bloom) 

Chapter 12 

Cyitiyatlng Good leaching - Tape #3, Doing A Task Analysis 



da^el.: (evidence of Task Analysis) 

£yiilyating Good Jeaching - Tape 1, Animal Behavior 

Tape 2, Ellipse, Booting Up 
Tape 3, Task Analysis 

EggrllDS Id Qd ES^L^ ~ Tape on Elementary Music 
Colchester Tapes - Palmer, Jacob 
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leecti iQ lai qbjequve 

lb&IBi£I10{!lfiL SiSIUi The teacher teaches to th( objective. 

CEEIt;iIlQ£fS> Teaching to the objective is what thr teacher does to 
bring about learning and what the learner will do to 
demonstrate that learning. 

liecbiNfi le ibg ciJgciiii iNyewyga f» cbiiical ikiMgNis: 

1. EXPLANATION - This is the inputs The teacher decides what part ov 
the content must be delivered to the learner in order for the learner 
to master the objective. The teacher decides how to provide input» 
considering all learning modalities — visual^ auditory, and kinesthetic. 
Examples and modeling are essential parts of explanation. The teacher 
makes sure that the first example given is clear and appropriate. 

Note that lecture is not the best or only way to give explanation. 
Students can get input by hearing, seeing, and doing. Therefore, 
explanations can l?» given through lecture, previous student learning, 
filrj, filmstrip, tapes, flannel boa d, reading, observing, 
demonstration, field trip, writing notes, student presentations, 
experimenting, manipulatfnq materials, etc. Explanation may be given 
to the whole clas«^ at once, to small groups, or to individuals. 

Principles for effective explanation: 

-i^determine be^^^c knowledge needed and organize it 
*keep it clear and simple 
^present a small amouHv at once 
♦congruent to the objective 
♦use familiar words 

<*pl3n ahead clear examples and effective models which: 

- highlight the critical attribute 
avoid controversy 

are accurate «^nd unambiguous 

- don't introduce excepVion^; until later 

Principles of effective chalkboard (or other visual) use: 

♦ sp/ x^; before you write it (so learners can process it 
f.s you write) 

jse k»y words, simple diagrams 

♦ use position to show relationship 

- outline 

- «ide«*by-side 

- chronological 

- a-rows for direction, cause and effect 

* eras'^ before introducing new concept 

* write clearly, spell correctly 

2. QUESTIONING FOR UNDERSTANDING - The f *cher checks to see if 
learne/s unde* ^tand the explanation. Th^a is done before drill or 
practice. The teacher uses information from the questioning to decide 
if the group is jady to do practice or if more explanation is needed. 
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CiyHflD* k/on't confuse qu«»tioning for understanding with 
questioning •'or sxplsnstion. Tsschsrs somstimss give explsnstion by 
drawing ths nsw ir'*^orm«tion out of the students through skillful 
questioning. This is sn effective form of explsnstion atien Students 
b«yff ffOfiyflb b£Sisg£fiUDSl to respond to 'iie teacher's careful ly%lanned 
snd sequenced questions. Questioning for understanding is different. 
It is a check on UDdSLSiaQding g£ qsw ioQui which students have Just 
received. 

Questioning for understanding encourages evgry learner to think 
about the learning. Techniques which encourage thinking arei 



♦ Think Time - teacher consciously waits 3-5 seconds before 
calling on someone to answer 

♦ Teacher asks question first, gives Think Time, then calls 
on someone to answer 

» Teacher calls on learners who don't have their hands up — 
some teachers tell students not to volunteer by raising 
their hands during checking for understanding since every 
student is expected to be able to answer the questions. 

♦ Teacher calls on a learner r but withholds response. 
Instead teacher calls on other learners to see if they 
agree and why, or to see if thev can add to the original 
answer . 

♦ Teacher provides for every learner to answer the question 
by doing it in writing, show of hands, thumbs up or down, 
choral response, showing an answer card, number of fingers 
up, etc. 

♦ Teacher uses "dipst icking" — calling on a sample of 
students. May call on most able students first or 
may vary difficulty of question. 



3. ACTIVITY - The teacher provides an activity so learners can practice 
the new learning. Effective practice requires all learners to think 
about the critical elements of the new .earning. Teachers provide two 
types of activitys 

«. Guided Practice - Takes place under teacher direction with 
monitoring, feedback and correction occurring during or immediately 
after the activity. Guided Practice enables the teacher to catch and 
correct errors and make sure every learner is ready for Independent 
Practice. Examples of Guided Practices seatwork} in--class writing! 
oral drilll discursion in large or small groupl motor drilll in-class 
reviewi solving problems! answering written questions; cooperative 
learning group activities! lab work! rehearsals! art work, etc. 

b. Independent Practice - Takes place at homet in study hall, or in 
the classroom without teacher guidance. Independent Practice usually 
follows Guided Practice and strengthens new learn!<ng through drill and 
functional use. Examples ares homework! silent reading! quizzes or 
testsi writing a story, raport, essay! researching! home practice of 
O ^sical instrument! reviewing foi a test outside of class! any drill 



E'f'f^ctive questioning for uiderstauL ng is: 



♦clear 

♦congruent to the learning 




EffsctivB activity is: 



♦ preceded by clear directions 

♦ congruent to the learning — as close to the desired 
objective as possible 

♦ designed to maximize retention (more on this when we do 
retention theory) 

4. RESPONSE - The teacher responds to the efforts of the learner in the 
terminology of the learning. When learners are answering questions or 
doing other activity to show what they have learned* the teacher 
reinforces the correctness/ incorrectness and sometimes recalls the 
learning* using the new vocabulary. 



Response to the learner in terms of the learning is especially 
necessary t 

* in the early stages of learning something 

* with slower learners because it reinforces specifically what the 

learning is 



««« 



In planning a lesson that teaches to the objective, the teacher 
decides what explanation! questions for understanding, and activity 
will lead to mastery of the learning. The order in which these 
critical elements occur in a lesson will vary. Response to the 
learners' efforts takes place throughout the lesson. 
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2iSQU?QES FOR lEACHING ETC 
lEAQt! IQ IHE OBJECTIVE 

I ngu t : 

lS§£biD3 Ijakes a Difference* Cummings - Chapter h 

- Tape 2 - Teach to the Obj. 

- Tape ^ *- Planning a Lesson 

l^^stery leaching - Tape 5, Providing Information 

Tape 6, Teaching Both Halves of the Brain 

Tape 7, Modeling What You Mean 

Tape 9, Checking Their Understanding 

Tape 11, Guiding Their Practice 

Tape 13> Dignifying Errors to Promote 

Learni ng 
Chapters 5,6,'S9, 1 1 , 13 



Model : 

Cyitivating Good Jeaching - Tape Checking for Understanding 

Tape 1 5 Aninal Behavior 

Tape 2, Static Electricity, Booting Up 
Tape 3, Decimal Points 

Colchester Tapes - Waldron, Jacob? Palmer, Mayville 
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MQtillQB AND ADJUST 

INSIByCHQNAL SKILL: The teacher monitors the progress of the learner 

and makes necessary adjustments. 

* The teacher monitors: 

- the correctness of the objective 

- progress along the lesson line 

- teacher's own behavior 

- students' involvement ( thinking f doing) 

* Monitoring is assessing the learning while it is taking place, not 
waiting until the end of the lesson 

* Adjustments take place during the lesson and influence future 
planning 

* Time pressures cause teachL*rs to try to "cover" material, even 
when learners aren't learning it. We all do it sometimes, but: 

- TELLING is not the same as TEACHING 

- COVER:nG is not the same as LEARNING 

IbiOi ARE ft STEPS TO dPNIIORING AND AD Jy STING: 

1. Teacher generates re^^vanty observable behavior in students oy: 

- questioning for understanding 

- assigning relevant practice activities (students write, talk, 
demonstrate, construct, diagram, etc.) 

- having students contribute to the explanation (giving examples, 
model ing , etc • > 

a. Teacher monitors student thinking by: 

- asking everyone to think, then calling on a few to answer, 
add to answer, agree/disagree 

- asking everyone to think, then calling on everyone to signal 
their answer by hands* nods, choral response 

- asking everyone to think, then having everyone share with a 
neighbor or in a group and calling on a representative from 
each group 

- observing work, reading answers, checking diagrams as students 
do an activity 

- observing body language, expressions, general behavior 

3* Teacher interprets the behavior and if it is incorrei t, considers 
possible reasons for incorrect thinking: 

- inattention 

- missed critical e'jsments of cortent 

- lacks prerequisite ski 1 /knowledge 

- doesnH understand directions 

- fears failure, low self-esteem 

- closed mind, sure already knows the content 
^ unmotivated 

- can't receive explanation in form offered 

- can't answer in form required 
^ and you can think of more 

Monitor - 1 73 



TMChvr adjusts accordingly such as: 



- continues lesson 

- changes objective to more or less difficult 

- changes explanation — adds visualsf changes modal ity* changes 
sequencSf more/less information presented » rewordsf highlights 
critical elements? gets more student part icipat iont has peers 
explain 

- changes questions — rephraseSf makes more or less complex (Bloom), 
promptsf gives cluest helps make associat ionst probes to find 
what student is thinking 

- changes activities — gives more practice, gives more guidance 
during practice, has peers practice together, breaks practice into 
parts, changes modality of practice, forms groups 

- uses variables of motivation — interest, tone, concern, success, 
knowledge of results, rewards 

- STOPS THE LESSON and adjusts instruction for the following 
day 
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^ RiiQURCES FOR lEACHmG ETC 

Ingut ! 

J§§£!}iD9 Makes A Difference* Cummi.igs - Chapter 5 

- Tape 2 - Monitoring & Adj 

MSfi^ry IfJ£]3lDS • Tape 11, Guiding Their Initial Practice 

Chapter 11 



Mode 1 : 

Cultivating Good Jesching - Tape 3, Ord€?red Pairs, Task Analysis, 

Decimal Points 

E^^£iD9 ID 9D E^^is Tape on J.H. Science 

Tape on H.S. Engl ish 



FRLC 
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FOCUS ON THE LEARNING 



INSIRUCIIONAL SKILL: The teacher maintains the learner's focus on 

the learning from the beginning to the end of 
the lesson. 

ASSUMPTIONS: 

♦ Many students won't focus on the learning without help — they are 
thinking of other things when instruction begins 

♦ The teacher's goal is to get thinking off other lines of thought and 
onto the lesson line that leads to the objective 

♦ Throughout the lesson, the teacher keegs learners on the lesson line, 
and avoids getting side-tracked (Birdwalking ) oecause teacher doesn't 
want learners to start thinking on a line that doesn't lead to the 
objective 

♦ "Focus" or "attention" means that the student is actively 
participating by thinking about the learning. Focus implies 
involvement of the learner, not just sitting there and behaving. 

♦ Highly motivated students may start right out on the lesson line, 
but even these students need to maintain active participation 
throughout the lesson. 

ESCySING THE LEARNER HAS 3 CRIIICAL ELEriENIS: 

1. ANTICIPATORY SET - Teacher strategies designed to provide a mental 
preparedness for the new learning. The teacher usually does three 
things to create an anticipatory set: 

a. States the Objective - Teacher tells students what they will 
learn and how they will show they learned it. Some teachers 
write the objective on the board and students automatically 
look for it each day. 

Example: **By the end of class you will know what a simile is and 
be able to pick one out in the book you're reading." 

b. States the Relevance - Teacher explains how the new learning 
relates to past, present, or future experiences of the learners: 

- Reviews past learning and shows how new learning is the next 
step. Shows learning as continuum, with little pieces fitting 
into a bigger plan. 

- Relates to current interest of students, recent experience, 
an individual student , a current event 

- Relates to future learning, explaining how today's learning 
will enable students to learn or do something in the fairly 
immediate future, not necessarily "so when you grow up..." 

By stating the relevance of every learning, the teacher 
encourages transfer of previous learning into new situations, and 
transfer of new learning into future applications. 

Stating the relevance answers the question, '*Why are we doing 
this?" 



c. InvolvM the LMrner - Teacher gets every learner to thin^ about 
and possibly act on the learning. It "hooks" the learner's 
interest: 



♦ may relate to own life and experiences 

♦ may review previous learning 

♦ may be dramatic or novel 

An effective anticipatory set: 

* answers the question, "What are we doing today? Why?" 

* is short (less than 3 minutes) 

* gets most or all learners thinking about the day's lesson 
Besides getting students on the lesson line, a set may: 

* give practice in previous learning (review) 

* give diagnostic information (are they ready?) 

* aid retention (first things are recalled best) 

* increase effectiveness (students learn more easily if they 
know what they're learning) 



a. ACTIVE PARTICIPATION - The teacher keeps the learner actively 
participating by thinking about the learning throughout the lesson. 

* Bloom says active participation accounts for EOV. of the 
variation in student achievement. 

♦ Since the short-term memory only holds 7 bits of information, 
learners need to stop and think about new learning often if 
it is to get stored in long-term memory — not lost 



There are two types of active participation: 

* Covert is not observable. It's why "think time" is important — 
it should precede answering of questions. 

Words to encourage covert participation: 

think about 
visual ize 

make a mental list 

pretend 

imagine 

what if.. 

just suppose 

Picture in your min' 

put yourself in the place of 

take a minute to think 

Think time of 3-5 seconds ir-iroves the quality of thinking: 

longer responses 
more confidence in answers 
more inferences 
more logical 

students ask more questions 



» ov«rt i» ob««rv«bl«— can see, hear, read, measure it 



Ways to get overt participation: 
thumbs up 

call on several students (dipst ick ing ) 

have students tell a partner 

invent questions 

have everyone do and observe 

choral responses 

listen to others and repeat 

have students "show me" 

questioning techniques (see Questioning for Understanding) 



3. CLOSURE - The teacher gets a summary of the new learning from the 
learner^. This happens in the last minute or two before moving"on"to 
the next class or lesson. Closure has important functions: 

« gives a final "check for understanding" 
« givt^s a final practice 

* encourages transfer of the new learning to independent practice 
or the next lesson 

n«v^^°T^-! is difficult because students may be tuned out, waiting for 
next claos, cleaning up, etc. Students are also attentive, however, 
because they are waiting for the signal to move on to the next lesson. 
Teachers take advantage of the "window of attention" to get closure. 

The teacher asks learners to summarize the learning, using 
techniques which get every student thinking. For example: 

* have eweryone write in notebook a summary sentence, the main idea, 
£ major points, etc. 

* have everyone think of essential elements of lesson, give think 
time, call on several students 

* use summary as dismissal device, "When you can give one reason 
for X, you may line up for lunch." 

» have pairs of students tell each other the m.in point, give each 
other one example 

* have every student "do" the new learning— do one last problem. 
Sing the song, spell the word, stand on their heads 

With older or more able students, the teacher asks for closure that 
requires use or analysis of the new learning. For example: 



* 
* 



How will this new information change how you do something' 

What did you find most useful in today's lesson? 

Wh^rK was the most persuasive reason you heard today' Why' 

What part of the process will be most difficult to do? Why? 



Sometimes, the teacher decides to have the learners go off the 
teacher discusses a side issue, changes to a 



new 



activity, changes the objective in midstream. This is a conscious 

because the teacher judges something to be 
more important or appropriate at that time than tre original objective. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Accountability Through Questioning 



Can you remember having a teacher you wouldn't dream 
of bemg a problem for? Not because that teacher was an 
autocratic ruler but because you just didn't have time time 
to even think of other things to do? That teacher kept you 
so involved in the lesson there wasn't time to chat with 
a neighbor or pass a note. Chances are, that teacher ex- 
f^l-.. '"r^"*^ researchers call "momentum" and accoun- 
tability (Kounin, 1970). In fact, it seems as if one of the 
hallmarks of successful class management is keepinc 
pupils actively engaged in productive activities rather Than 
waiting for something to happen (Rutter, Maughan, Mor- 
timore, Ouston, & Smith, 1979). 

These teachers keep all students actively engaged 
because they have high expectations for all students. It's 
easy to sirot such teachers. They don't "write kids off" 
because of student background or attitude. They assume 
responsibility for teaching all jdents, not just those who 
want to learn. They are always looking for new ideas when 
old strategies no longer work. These expectations and at- 
!oi; foSn" "self-fulfilling prophecy" (Brothy & Evert- 
.on, 1981). If you believe a student can learn, you persist 
in teaching that student until the learning occurs^ 

Our expectations may determine who is actively par- 
ticmating in the classroom. This chapter will explore 
techniques for keeping all students involved through 
teacher questioning. This participation won't be achiev- 
ed by just asking students more questions! Students 
already have between 3-5 questions fired at them per 
minute (Rowe, 1978). The secret lies in how teachers ask 
questions, to whom they are directed, and how teachers 
respond to student answers. 
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WHO IS TYWCAUY INVOIVED 

participation in classroom activity is not fairly 
distributed. The students who probably need it the most 
ocpenence it the feast: low achievers. Think of those 
students in class you suspect are low achievers. Are thty 
tne same students who cause management problems? We 
may create this situation ourselves! In many cases, it is 
our expectations that these students arc low achievers that 
determines their lack of opportunity to respond in the 
classroom (Cooper, 1979). 

Teachers smile more often and nod their heads more 
If they perceive a student as bright. These same students 
are given more opportunity to respond in class and are 
given more positive and encouraging feedback than low 
achievers (Combleth, Davb, & Button, 1974). Pity the stu- 
dents for whom a teacher has low expectations: 

-they are given less time to answer a question 
-more call-outs are allowed if they should as much as 

pause in answenng a question 
•the teacher is less likely to elaborate on their answers 
i . / '5 «>"«ct. the astonished look on 

the teacher s face communicates low expectations 

Is it any wonder, then, that these students find "biBBer 
and better things to do, probably not related to the task 
at nana? 

It's easy to see how this self-fulfilling prophecy continues 
to De remforced. The teacher asks a question— a few hands 
go up--.teacher calls on someone. That someone is general- 
ly a bright student who knew the answer immediately. Or, 
the teacher uses a student's name at the b ginning of the 
question: Sia. cr.n you tell me . . . ?" UnonscioSsly. we 
want students to have correct answers. It's easier to call 
on someone who has the right answer. It even makes us 
feel better as a teacher— rc.nforcement that we taught! 

If a low achiever is called upon and gives an incorrect 
answer it is a poor model for others to Rear. The teacher 
must then take time to respond to the incorrect response, 
it s hard to be positive with a wrong answer! The momen- 
tum of the class is slowed down if reteaching of the same 
,j-tenal must occur. How easy it is to move on to someone 



else who has the right answer— a high achiever! It might 
look like this: 

Teacher: "What countries were involved at the start of 
World War II?" 

Low expectation student: "Canada?" 

Teacher: "No, Mike, you haven't been listening! Who 
has the right answer?" 

High expectation student: "Germany, Great Britain. ' 

Teacher: "Great, Rollo. I knew you could do it!" 

One questioning strategy heard consistently at aU grade 
levels begms with: WHO CAN TELL ME . . . This who 
can tell me preface to our questions subtly reveals expec- 
tations: some students will have the answers, some won't. 
One can't help wondering if those students who have a 
low academic self concept just tune out the questions en- 
tirely as soon as the cue who can tell me is given. 

Coopei- (1979) has developed a model describing the ef- 
fects of teacher expectations on student performance: 

1. Teachers have different expectations for student 
performance— dependine upon ability and background. 

2. Teachers find that when low expectation students re- 
spond, they have less control over student responses and 
the interaction is less likely to end successfully. 

3. L0W expectations students therefore face a more 
negative climate. They are criticized for control purposes. 

4. Low expectations students decrease participation rates 
in class; they -re less likely to respond. They develop the 
belief that the teacher, not their effort, determines success. 

5. A self-fulfilling prophecy has begun. 



TECHNIQUES TO CREATE 
EQUAL PARTICIPATION 

Understanding the dynamics of the cycle may be enough 
to change unequal treatment of students. Good and 
Brophy (1974) found that just giving feedback to teachers 
about their behavior caused them to increase their con- 
tacts with low expectation students. Just this change in 
teacher behavior resulted in lows seeking more contacts 
with teachers and a tendency for them to be better 
behaved. 
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Riadomixation 

To insure that expectations aren't influencing who is 
called upon ?ji a ckus, w^; need a technique to guarantee 
randomness. Er^mples might include: 

1. H»>e a can of popcycle sticks, each with the name 
of a student. When a question is asked, draw a stick to 
«« who to call upon. Students soon learn that raising their 
hand isn't the determiner of who's called upon. They also 
team that the teadier isn't picking favorites or just plain 
"picking on someone" (for management purposes). 

2. Some secondary teachers have a deck of 5 x 5 cards 
with a student name on each card. They shuffle the deck 
at the beginning of each period. Some even record on the 
card whether the student attempts to answer the question. 
They then have a fairly accurate record of class 
participation. 

3. When sever&l students are needed foi hoard work, 
use the "army style selection" process. Seicct (or have 
students select) a random number from 1 to 10. if the 
number is three, point randomly to class list and call out 
evenr third name! 

The random selection technique k\as a double edge io 
it. Students know in advance they an Hl'.ely to be called 
upon— they're more likely to be listeni. j. Teachers, know- 
ing they have an equal chance of calli ng un a low, may 
proyJue better instruction before asking the question— to 
avoid having to handle an incorrect response! 

Wait Time 

Rowe (1978) found that just cali'jig on lows more of.'en 
isn't enough. The "I don't know" or "No" response was 
often as high as 30% in normal class.ooms. She found 
that teachers could change this Jack of responding pat- 
tern of lows by adding "wait time" after asking a ques- 
tion and waiting after ? student response. That is, the 
teacher ask' a question and waits about three seconds 
before calling on a student. The student responds and 
again the teacher waits ocfore reacting. For example: 

"I want all of you to think of the author's point in the 
stofy." 

3 SECOND WAIT 
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"John, what do you .hink?" 

John answers" 

3 SECOND WAIT 
Teacher reaction/response 



Rowe found teachers and students alike were affected by 
the wait time. Outcome variables particularly relevant to 
increasing active participation by all included: 

1. Length of stude: t asponse increased. 

2. Number of unsolicited but appropriate responses by 
students increased. 

3. Failure to respond decreased. 

4. Confidence in responding increased. 

5. Contributions by "slow" students increased. 

6. Disciplinary moves decreased. Without wait time there 
was more restlessness, inattentiveness, and unsocial 
behaviors. 

In addition to wait time, subtle changes in how the 
teacher phrases questions help increase active participa- 
tion. Consider the difference between the following two 
questions: 

1. What is the difference between a noun and a 
pronoun? 

2. Think about the difference between a noun and a 
pronoun. Raise your hand when you're ready with your 
answer. 

In the first example the teacher is likely lo get a "blurter- 
outcr": an eager responder who deprives the rest of the 
class of their chance tr thfnk of the answer. The lower the 
level of the question (i.e. calling for a rote recall type 
answer), thw- mors likely someone is to blurt out — unless 

/. 77i>? question 1: phrased to encourage thinking. 
2. Students are iold what sipnai to use to cue the teacher 
they are ready with an ansv . 

The following patterns demonstrate both characteristics: 

-1 ake a moment and imagine that . . . Raise your hand 
when you're ready. 

-Pretend that . . . Look up at me when you can tell me. 

•Think to yourself . . . Thumbs up when you're ready 
to respond. 
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-Consider for a minute . . . I'll call on a non-voluntcer 
for an answer. 

GPnUP RESPONDING 

Group responding is another technique to consider in 
maintaining momentum and accountability. While the 
research is limited and mixed on the benefits of erouo 
responses over individual responds, it would seem logical 
to try any technique to jjet low achievers involved in the 
iwson. Group response is a way to l old everyone account- 
able for being on task and gives the teacher opportunity 
to monitor the understanding of the whole class-not just 
a selccied few. It should also encourage more learning if 
all students have to mentally process information. This 
reatation gives students practice in retrieving information, 
necessary for effective learning (Higbee, 1977). 
jhf 5*" ? Sroup response may not accomplish 

OK benefits descnbed. Unless the teacher can cue students 
to respond m unison, a ripole response occurs. For ex- 
ample, when asking "What is 7 x 9?*^, a few eager students 
blurt out W and a fraction of a second later the less 
eager echo * 63". The "echoers" haven't had »- ehearse 
retrieving information; only listen to their pecr^ Likewise, 
when the question calls for a finger signal, "How many 
syllables in family?", a few three-finger hands begin wav- 
ing. They provide the model for the remainder of the class 
to copy. 

A better guarantee that everyone has thounht of the 
answer when asking for a group response is to give a cue 
for response in unison. "When I nod my headrycu may 
Answer. 

GROUP lECHNIQUES 

Choral responding is fast, efficie: t, and requires no ex- 
ra materials It allows all students to respond anonymous- 
ly. The drawback is that the teacher only gets a general 
reading on the ability of the class to answer. It is diffici«!t 
to monitor specific students. It's also limited to questions 
aemanding a low level, rote type response. Teacher: "Is 
cvergreeen or deciduous tree?" Class: 
ueciduous. Choral responding wouldn't work if multi- 
Pte single word answers or complete statcnicnts are re- 



quired. A question like "What is an example of a proper 
noun?" could be changed to allow only one response: 
"Which is a proper noun— cat or Garfield?" Younger 
students are often taught to whisper the answer to 
eliminate the tendency to shcnt out answers. 

Choral responding keeps students on their toes without 
interrupting the momentum and pacing of the instruction. 
It sometimes sounds like a Jill in the blanks lecture. "Cla 
today we'll study the knee joint. You'll remember that 

another nam? for joint is what? Yesterday we 

learned that the two bones below the femur are the tibia 
and what?" 

Signals are similar to choral responding in that they are 
efficient and require no extra materials. Signals include 
the use of thumbs, fingers, pointing, and gesturing to in- 
dicate an answer. 

After selecting one student to respond, the rest of the 
class might be asked if they agree (thumbs up), disagree 
(thumbs down); or not sure (thumb sideways). Used oc- 
casionally, this technique works. However, when every 
teacher at a middle school I visited recently, used this 
rtrategy repeatedly — the results were far from successful. 
By the time students reached their 7th period class, some 
students were observed with a hand in a "thumbs up" posi- 
tion throughout the lesson! A perfect cover while they 
engaged in other off-task behaviori 

Finger signals can be used to indicate numerical answers 
or "rhoice fype" answers. It is most effective when students 
are taught to signal with hand against chest. This 
eliminates the ripple effect of students in the first row 
advertising the answer to all sitting behind. "Show me how 
many tens are in 47." "Show me how many teaspoons are 
in a tablespoon." "I'll name a food. You signal 1 if in the , 
meat group; 2 if dairy; 3 if vegetables or fruit; 4 if grain." 
Multiple choice questions lend themselves to any subject 
as well as all grade levels. 

Individual chalkboards have always been popular at the 
primary grades to engage all students. Children bring old 
socks from home to use as a mitt for erasing. A similar 
technique for older students is to provide "think pads". 
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. . . more effective teachers arranged their classrooms 
and planned activities that allowed them to monitor their 
students more easily and more thoroughly. ' 

Evcrtson & Anderson, 1979 



Old or non-usabic worksheets are cut into fourths and a 
pad of them stapled af (he corner. These small scratch 
pads remain on the corner of each student desk— for easy 
accessibility. "Try to solve this equation on -oyr think 
pad. Write a sentence showing possession. ' Teachers 
may either walk around and monitor work or have students 
hold up their pad. Some secondary students seldom 
remember to bring note paper to class and don't want to 
use their precious paper for practice when they finally do 
bring It. Think pads avoid this problem. Plastic lids (i.e. 
from a Cool Whip or other plastic conf.iner) can be used 
as a handy writing pad. Crayon writing can be seen from 
the front of the room easily and can be wiped off with a 
small piece of Handi-Wipe cloth. "Class, draw a right 
triangle on your lid. Now, FLIP YOUR LIDS!" 

Sharing answers with a neighbor gives everyone a chance 
to verbalize a more complex answer. As students are ex- 
plaining to a peer, the teaci.er can walk around and 
monitor particular students. It's important that desks or 
tables be arranged to allow maneuveribility. Many times 
our students in the back two corners of the room are the 
most hkely to be off task— and the least likely to be 
monitored! "Describe the events leading up to the In- 
dustrial Revolution to someone sitting close to you. I'll be 
around to listen." 

If we are making quality use of time, we must be sure 
lo include more than rote recall type questions. 

If each ar every student has to construct an answer, 
we also in» se comprehension of the lesson. Effective 
strategies L./mg a lesson would be to have all students: 

relate lesson to own experiences 

give an example, analogy, or metaphor 

draw -nferences 

explain in own words 

give a summary 
Students won't do this spontaneouslv by themselves. The 
teacher musi ask the question and allow time for the pro- 
cessmg to occur. 
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GROUP RESPONDING TECHNIQUES 
whLper 
fingers 

arm is giant pencil: write in air 
"mouth" it (non-verbal) 
closp eyes— signal 
nod 

thumbs up/down/sideways 
write on ltd/scratch paper 
write on arm (magic finger) 
point in direction 

close your eyes if the answer is . . . 
whisper to the person next to you 
discuss with your neighbors 
form punctuati(/.i with your hand (..!,?) 

Below are typical reading group questions. The ques- 
tions can be restructured using techniques for active par- 
ticipation described above: 

1. Who can read this word? 

2. Who was your favorite character in the story? 

3. Who can find an example of courage in the story? 

4. Who can give me an example of their own? 

Notice the difference: 

1. When-I point to the word, all of you whisper it. 

2. Tell the person next to you who your favorite char- 
acter was in the story. 

3. Everyone find one example of courage in the story. 
Point to it with your marker. 

4. All of you think of your own example of courage. 
Look at me when you have it. 
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SUMMARY 

Given the choice, many students would choose to fellow 
the law of least effort. That is, they will put no more ef- 
fort into the lesson than is required of them. When 
teachers offer this opportunity to tune out a lesson — by 
calling on only the eager or high achievers ~ the poten* 
tial for management problems increases. Questioning stu- 
dents consistently — not eventually — during the lesson 
increases their active participation in the learning and de- 
creases their opportunity to be off task. Hi^h expectations 
for achievement, a characteristic of effective schools, is 
reflected in our questioning of students. 
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5i§QyBQlLi EQ? teaching etc 



( "EQQyS IHZ LEARNER 

1 n^u t : 

Teaching Makes A Difference - Chapter 9 &. 10 

- Tape 2 - Active Participation 

t)5§l§Ey I§§ching - Taoe ^, Getting them Set to Learn 

Tape lA, Using Time to Achieve More Learning 
Chapters ^-t,!^ 



Model : 

£i=?lli mating Good Jeaching - Tape #^ , Sets, Active Participation, 

Closure 
Tape 1, Animal Behavior 
Tape 2, Ellipse, Static Electricity 
Tape 3, Ordered Pairs 

Igsching r^akes A Difference - Tape 3 - Feeling Tore 

E?§§rlD9 Id 9D f?^f£S ~ Tape on Elem£'ntary Music (active partic.) 

Tape on High School English (active partic.) 
Tape on Elementary Language Arts (closures) 
Tape on Junior High Science (set, active p«r.) 



Colchest->r Tapes - Waldron, Jacob* Mayville 
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PiElNIIlQys Motivation is the desire to get the learning and 
perform the learning tasks. 

Motivation is in the learner. The teacher can't 
"motivate" a learner, but can manipulate variables 
in .le environment to make it more likely the learner 
will be motivated. 



BBi ^ VARIABLES JHAJ INFLUENCE jlOIIVATigNi 

1. Concern - how much the learner cares about accomplishing the 
learning or learning task 

- continuum from no concern to high concern (anxiety) 

- no concern results in lack of focus, no completion of task 

- too much concern interferes with learning — student is so anxious 
than can't focus 

There are ^ basic ways to vary the level of concern: 

- Visibility - make it more or less likely that the student will 
be visible to others (demonstrating, answering, reading, etc.) 

- Time with the Task - shorten or lengthen the time the student 
has to complete the task 

- Accountabil ity /Consequences - let the student know what happens if 
she/he does or does not complete the task and vary those 
consequences 

- Degree of Help Offered - offer more or less help 

Caution: students vary in the level of concern they bring to 
school. Teacher has to individualize — increasing the expectations 
for one student while trying to reduce the pressure on another 

2* Feeling Tone/Atmosphere - how the learner feels about aspects of the 
learning environment (teacher, other students, subject, activity, 
room) 



- continuum from very negative to very positive feeling tone 

- motivation is likely to be highest with a slightly positive 
feeling tone; motivation is also high with a slightly negative 
feel ing tone 

- teacher can manipulate the environment to increase the positive 
feeling tone of students — positive* friendly, allowing some choice 
of activity or seating 

" teacher can manipulate the environment to increase the negative 
feeling tone of students — clear negative consequences stated and 
delivered; moving seats; loss of privileges 

Caution: If feeling tone is too positive students may focus on the 
environment and miss the learning. If feeling tone is too 
negative, student may perform in the short run, but also develop 
very negative assoc ifit ions which will result in avoiding learning 
in the future. 




Motivation - 1 
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Success - accomplishment of a task of an appropriate level of 
difficulty for the learner 

The resea'Tch says that 75*/. of students who are generally successful 
will undertake a new task of uncertain difficulty. Almost no 
students who are generally unsuccessful will try a new task of 
uncertain difficulty. 

Attribution theory deals how the learner sees the C£use of success: 

* ability # task difficulty 

♦ effort * luck 

When learner sees success as a result of ability and effort* 
the result Js positive self-esteem, sense of control, and 
motivation. 

When learner sees success as result of task difficulty and luck, 
the result is negative self-esteem, sense of helplessness, and 
low motivation. 



To encourage achievemer>t motivation, stress internal attributes 
which student can control: 

* response to success should emphasize ability and effort 

* response to failure should emphasize lack of effort 

Caution: Lowered self esteem and sense of control may result from: 

* praise over success on an easy task 

* pity over lack of success 

* assistance given when not .needed 

* easier task given when not nr^cded 



Knot^ledge of Results - immt>diate, specific feedback on how the 
Ic -»rner is performing on the learning task. 

• the answer to, "How am I doing?" is motivating 

- immediacy is possible by correcting in class, posting answers for 
»»lf-checking , teacher circulating and monitoring, peer checking* 
char ts/grapiis of completed work 

- specific feedback tells the learner exactly what to keep doing or 
what to correct 

- this variable is tied to the principle of reinforcement 

Caution: Motivation suffers when students don't get homework and 
tests back quickly. 
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S. Interest 



- meaningful, vivid, or novel presentation of material 



- relating to student interests/experiences 

- using games, contests, dramat ^ cs 

- using personalized examples 

Caution: over-reliance on gimmicks can detract from the learning. 
If students become too interested in the game or whatever, tliey 
may miss the point. 



6. Renards - the learner's expectation that s/h£ has something to gain 
by accomplishing the learning task* 

- intrinsic motivation — when just doing the task is ts own reward — 
is the ideal 

- extrinsic motivation — grades, gold stars, praise, privi leges, 
status, notes home, etc. — is necessary for many learners on many 
tasks 

- try to use rewards along with the other variables of motivation, 
to nelp students move toward intrinsic motivation 

Caution: Try to move away from material rewards as soon as another 
variable of motivation is working. Students may become "hooded" on 
material rewards and won't perform without them. Rewards for doing 
a task which is already intrinsically motivating may reduce 
intr i visic motivation. 

Motivation is considered a serious problem by many teachers. The above 
variables will help to analyze a specific motivation problem. In any 
one class, different variable's will be working with different students. 
There will be no ANSWER to the motivation problem — only strategies 
which may be effective with some students supg of the time. 
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BiSDURCES FOR lEACHJNG ETC 
EBiyCIPLE OF LEARNiNGi MOTjyATION 



I nQut ! 



If^SbiDS M^i<^5 § Piff?r?D£Si Cunrimings - Chapter B 

Tape 3 - Motivation 

Emthus i asm ( feel i ng 
tone ) 

t!§stery I§j§cbiD3 " Tapf?s 2 & 3, Increasing Motivation 

Chaoters E,3 

Motivation* Hunter - whole book 



£i^IJi:i^t inp Good Teaching - Tape c. Static Electricity 

E§§riD3 Id 9D ~ Tape on Elementary Language Arts 

- Tape on Elementary Music 

- Tspe on High Scnool English 

Colchester - Waldron, Jacob* Mayville 
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PRINCIPLE OF LEARNING: BglENIION 



( 



ItfiEi SldSii QF REIENIiQN 

1. Acquisition of knowledge 
8. Storage of knowledge 
3. Retrieval of knowledge 

Teachers can affect retention by planning around 6 variables which 
affect acquisition, storage, and retrieval of knowledge. 

§ VARIABLES WHICH INFLUENCE REIENJigN: 

1. Degree of Original Learning - MASTERY — NOT EXPOSURE 

Material ^hich is thoroughly mastered is more likely to be 
retained. To assure high degree of original learning: 

- clear, accurate explanations 

- clear identification of critical elements 
presentation of small amounts of material at one time 

- high level of reinforcement 

S. Meaning - MOST IMPORTANT VARIABLE IN RETENTION 

Meaning is not inherent in the material. it results from 
interaction between material and student (past 
experiences, interests, etc.) 

To make material more meaningful: 

- increase understanding through associations with known material- 
analogies, examples 

- make it relevant to student needs, interests, learning style 

- build in meaning 

* organization into meaningful patterns— outl ine, headings, 
group similar items, summarize 

* stress logical relat ionsh ips~cause/ef f ect ; part/whole 

* use mnemonics and other devices for memorizing material 

* use visualization, visual images 

3- T'an»fer (see Transfer notes) - 

GENERALIZATIONS TRANSFER BETTER THAN FACTS 
4. Sequence - ORDER AND AMOUNT 

- remember first and last items best 

- can only hold 5-7 items in short term memory 

- vary the sequence of materials so "middle items" show up first 
or last when reviewed or retaught 

- review at the end of a segment of instruction 

- keep lists fairly short because the items learned later in 
list start interfering with items learned earlier 



ERIC 
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^* ^••1*»»Q Ton* (see Motivation notes) - « . ^ 

intense feeling, either posUWe or r^^aVti^l^^ associated with 
than learnings associated wit^ neutr;!'?e;u;g 

- N^'.oltiv! ^!*!'"^ promotes best retention 

m"^^* " P"-^'"" Btrf.ct practice »ake. 

P^rrtrn « K P'-*<=ticB it in stanzas. 

leari n« V"^^ °^ examples to retain (not kill) the 

b. i^iid ?;.ci;c; r r°'i*'\* probably better than 50 

? r - lots of short, intense practices, close 

c: J°rl retention of new learning ' 

^eV'^tenU^^^^ " f"^*,' ^^^^"'^^^ Practices over time 
d r2^1!!«* material already mastered 

d. Relevant Practice - simulating "real" use of the learning 
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RESQyRQiiS FOR lEACHI^NE ETC 
PRI^NCIPLE OF LEARNING: RETENTION 



I QByt : 

I^^chlng t^akej a Difference - Chapter 7 

- Tape ^ - Retention 

y^si^ry I^^ching - Tape 8? Having Material Meaningful 

Tape 10, Practice Doesn't Make Perfect 
Tape 15 > Teach i ng So They Remembc?r 
Chapters 8, 10. 15 

Teach More^ . ^Faster - Hunter, whole book 



Model : 

£yiilY#iir3 Teaching — Tape 1, Animal Behavior 

Tape Static Electricity 

Tape 3> Ordered Pairs? Task Analysis* 

E^E£lD9 ID 9D EEHL^ Tape on Elementary Music 
Colchester - Waldron, Jacob, Palmer, Mayville 
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PRiyCIPLE OF LEARNING^ REINFORCEMENT 

SiElNIIIQN* Rainforcement is a procedure used to strengthen the 
thinking behavior we want learners to do. 

Reinforcement of thinking behavior is used to: 

- strengthen correct thinking 

- increase the chance of continuing correct thinking 

- stop incorrect thinking and start correct thinking 

A major time to reinforce is when we respond to learners' efforts. 
POSITIVE RE1NFQRCE£1ENT - when the thinking is correct 

1. Give a reinforcer (verbal or non-verbal) 

- learner must "want" i t 

- use praise carefullyt selectively 
S. To make reinforcer more effective 

- Give specific feedback - highlight exactly what thinking is 
correc t 

- Give feedback immediately - as soon as possiblei especially with 
new learning 

- Vary the schedule 

- reinforce every response when the learning is new 

- reinforce every so often when the learning has been acquired 

NiGATIVE REINFORCEMENT - when the thinking is incorrect 

STOP INCORRECT THINKING - START CORRECT THINKING - REINFORCE CORRECT 
THINKING 



1. Stop the incorrect thinking without turning off the learner - 
dignify the response 

Put correct question with their incorrect answer 
Stress the part of the answer that was correct 

- Acknowledge the effort 

Ask the student to listen to another student's answer 

Call on several students before giving any response to the answer 

- Offer encouragement when learner "doesn't know" 

- Ask another student what was correct about the first answer 
Encourage self-checking so student knows s/he is incorrect 

- Try group responses so one learner is not singled out as 
incorrect 



2. Start the correct thinking 

- Give a hint> probe until student corrects self 
Go back to simp ler question and work up 

- Ask another student to answer or explain» then go back to 
the first student and ask again 

- Have another student add on to an i ncomplete answer 

- Reteachi give another example* and then question the student 
for understanding again 

- Ask first student to listern» have other student explain* then 
have first student repeat 

- Have another student demonstrate correct procedure* then have 
first student carry out procedure 

^ 3. Reinforce correct thinking - same as positive reinforcement 

ERIC „^ 



BiSgURCES FOR TEACHiNG ETC 

OF LEARNING^ R§iNEDRE§!:!§NI 

leeching t?akes a Difference - Chapter 11 

Mastery Jeachlng - Tape 13, Dignifying Their Errors 

Chapter 13 

EglDfoicemeni » Hunter - whole book 



£yiliy3tiDS Good Jeachlng - Tape 3, Ordered Pairs 
E§£rlrg XD 9D EE^L^ ~ Tape on Elementary Language Arts 
Colchester - Waldron, Jacob, Palmer 
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DEFINITIONS! 



lESDsfer occurs when previous learning affects new 
learning or solving new problem. 

Positive Transfer is when previous learning helps 
new learning or is applied appropriately in future 
si tua t ion . 

yg9§il^e Iransfer is when previous learning hinders 
new learning or is applied inappropriately in future 
si tuat ion . 



RELEVANCE! 



Transfer increases efficiency and effectiveness. 
Teacher can control some factors affecting transfer — 

transfer isn't automatic, doesn't have to be accidental 
Transfer is basis for creativity and problem-solving. 

Being able to use learning in future situations or new 

ways is a primary goal of education. 



IHERE ARE g FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE JRANSFtR^ 

1. Critical Elements - identifying and labeling the critical, unvarying 
elements in a learning helps learners apply it in a new situation 

a. Cr itical elements inc lude properties, rules, general izat ions , 
steps. They reduce detail and complexity. 

b. Help students identify and verbalize critical elements by asking 
them to justify answers in terms of critical elements, ie, how 
do you know it's a contraction? what , ule did you use in that 
prob lem? 

c. Consider these steps in teaching a concept or generalization: 

- identify critical elements 

- present critical elements one at a time, simplest first, with 
many examples 

- give students practice recognizing critical elements, such 
as picking examples from non-examples 

- have students give their own examples and justify in terms 
of critical elements 

- teach exceptions or limitations LATER, after concept is 
mastered 

2. Similarity - when 2 learnings are perceived as similar, transfer 
is more likely to occur 

a. Similarity in critical elements 

b. Similarity in situation in which something is learned or applied, 
iCi "church" behavior 

c. Similarity in what student expects to do, ie, take notes; act up 
when a substitute is present 



ERLC 
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To encourage positive transfer: 

~ Verbalize similarities 

~ Practice at mast functional level — apply learning in real or 
simulated si tuat ion 

To discourage negative transfer: 

- Change key factor in situation and stress the difference, ie, 
change seating plan to encourage group discus;sion 

- Show learners critical difference between similar learnings; 
then separate the learnings and teach one at a time 

- Qverlearn one thing before introducing a similar thing 

3- Association - when B learnings are associated in the mind of the 
learner, transfer is likely to occur 

a. Feelings are often associated with learnings and transfer 
accordingly, ie. math phobia; love of P.tT. 

b. Associations can be created, ie, mnemonics 

To encourage positive trant»fer: 

- Verbalize the feeling to make use of it, ie. Remember how much 
you liked studying Indians? 

- Make up analuyies with learners' ^experiences 

To discourage negative transfer: 

- Give new name to cut down association, ie. politician calls 
"taxes" by name "revenue? enhancement" 

- Verbalize the negative feeling and stress that current situation 
is different, io,"I know you had trouble making change yesterday. 
Today we will use real (oins and it will be much eat^ier." 

Degree of Original Learning - the better something is learned the 
first time, the more likely it is to transfer appropriately 

a. All Instructional Skillr^ contribute to greater degree of 
or 1 g i na 1 1 ear n i ng 

b. Concept of Mastery Lerirning is that learners must master 
essentials before moving ahead; time spent in early learning 
pays off in time saved in latn-r learning 

c. Overlearning is useful in learning basic, often-used skills 

d. "Exposure" to new learning, without teaching for mastery> 
may cause negative transfer, especially far slower learners 

5. Simulation - the more closely acquisition and practice of the 

learning resembles its actual use, the more likely it is to transfer 
to future situation*.. 

a. Field trips, films, demansti ations, models, and examples arc? 
of giving explanation "in context" or close to its actu^al use 

b. Practice should be c*t the application level (or higher) whenever 
possible, i.e. practice spelling words in the context of writing 
a story; practice making change in a classroom store or real 
store 
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PLANNING FOR TRANSFER 



The teacher consciously considers factors influencing transfer decides 
how to encourage positive transfer and discourage negative transfer 
throughout the lesson. The following activities could improve 
transfer: 

^ • Sslsclioa ttie Q^lec t i ve 

- task analyze for critical elements 

- consider how objective relates to long-range goal 



2. Set 

- review to check degree of original learning- are they ready? 

- stress relation to past and future learning; *fxplain purposes 

- plan strategy to reduce negative associations if they are 
expected 

- include critical elements in statement of the objective 

3» E><£l^anat i^on 

- teach critical elements 

- present examples, models*, analogies, applications 



^* Quest iaQing for Understanding 

- insist that students verbalize critical elements in their 
exp lanat ions 

- listen to "wrong answers" and probe student reasoning — may give 
a clue to a negative transfer that you can clear up 

- ask application and higher level questions 



3. ActWit^ 

- plan functional practice, a simulation, close to the "real thing" 

- break practice into parts, to practice each critical element 



- verbalize the critical elements in some responses — this is the 
language of the learning 



7. Closure 

- ask what is important to remember when doing independent practice 

- ask how the learning can be used outside of school 

- ask one more re-statement of critical elements 
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RiiQURQES FOR TEACHING ETC 



PRK^QIELE OF LEARNINGi TRANSFER 



Irfiut : 

lessbimS lj5i<§§ § Piff§I§D£§ " Chapter 6 

!j§St§rY I§3Ch2ng - Tape 16 > Teaching for Transfer 

Chapter 16 

P§Sri£)S in on Peers - Tape on Pigh School English, conference 

stresses teaching concepts* critical 
elements 

I^schlng for II snsf er , Hunter -whole book 



Model 



£yiii:i'j§tiDS §ogd leeching - Tape 5, Booting Up, Static Electricity 

Tape 3, Decimal Points 

E^§L1D9 Id 9D Peers - Tope on Jwinior High Science 

Coichester - Jacob, Palmer 
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STEPS IN COACHING 

1. Agree on expectations 

-if necessary, review essential elements of skill to be 

practiced in lesson 
-date, time, place, sub jec t /c 1 ass , lenqth of observation 
-time and place of conference (same day/2^ hours) 

&• Observe and record lesson data 

-script the lesson, concentrating on parts where the 
teacher is using the specific skill being practiced 

-record direct quotes, examples, brief narrative ^f what 
teacher did/said 

-avoid judgments such as, "good," "clear," '^conf using" 

3. Analyze lesson before conference 

-look for presence oT each essential eleaient 
-identify positive example of teacher practicing each 

e 1 emen t and why it is pos i t i ve 
-identify missing elements (if any) 

^. Conduct conference 

-1 nt roduc t ion 

establish \ itive feeling tone 

* outline what will happen 

-Te«acher Analysis (ask teacher to analyse the lesson, 
using these questions if needed) 

^ U'hen did you use the skill? (whet^ e.r is being 
pr ac t icec! ) 

^ U'hy did you do it? (lolionalc^ for the -J-ill) 
How did it work'? (evidence it wcis appropriate) 
-Re j nf cf uement 

^ G:ve further ext^mpler, of trffeclive ute of the srili 

m the lesson 
^ Review rationale if needed 

* Give evidence of its effectiveness with the students 
Discus? other ways tj do the same skill 

-Summary (ask teacher to summarize conference) 

^ What will you remember from this conference that 
you can apply in your classroom? 

S. Written conference summary 

- remi nd teacher to wr i te conference summary 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 

After each conference with your coach j write a brief (one 
page) summary . 

The summary should answer -these questions: 

1. What was the lesson objective? 

2. What are some ways you used the skill in your lesson 

3. What were your reasons for using this skill? 

^- How did the use of the skill work out? wtis it 
appropriate? 

5. How else might you do this skill in another lesson? 

6. What implications does this skill have for your 
c 1 assroom teach i ng? 
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OBSERVATION/CONFERENCE GUIDE #1 - SELECT THE CORRECJ OBJECTIVE 
Before this observation^ look at the task analysis. 

During this observation, look for: 

- Examples of Bloom level of questions and activities 

- Evidence that the objective is at the correct level 



iD^IS^yc^lSD (feeling tonei what to expect) 



Jeacher Andjys_is (to help thie teacher analyze the lesson) 
What was your objective? 

Comment on the appropriateness of this objective to the students with 

examples from the lesson 
What different Bloom levels did you ask students to use? examples? 

appro pr i a teness? 
What changes would you make in the Task Analysis? 



B^inf grcement (feedback from the coach) 

Additional examples of Blocm levels in this lesson 
Additional evidence of appr opr i ateness / i nappropr i ateness of the 
objective 

Additional rationale for Task Analysis and Bloom 

Other ways to encourage different levels of thinking? 

Other ways to find out where the students are in the task analysis? 



What about selecting the correct objective will you carry away from 
this conference and use i n your teach i ng? 



Conference Gui de : 



Summary 
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SBSERVATION/CONFEREN^ GUIDE MB - JEACH TO THE QBJECIIVE 

During this observation, look for: 

- Explanation 

- Questioning for Understanding 

- Activity 

- Response and Reinforcement 
iD^rS^uct^on (feeling tone% what to expect) 



Ig«c!??r iBDsiysi^ (to help the teacher analyze the lesson) 
What was your objective? 

What did you do to move students toward the objective'' 
How did you reinforce correct and incorrect thinki-ig'^ 
Why did you do those things? 

How appropriate were the various things \ou did in leeching to the? 
ob jec t i ve? 

What changes wowld you aial-e in teaching to this objective? 



Beii3f ££cefrent 'feedback from the codch) 

Additional e^amules of effective explanation, checking? activity, or 
r e i nf or ce.Tient 

Additional evidence of appropr iii teness/ i nappropr i atenc^ss of the 

e lements of teach i ng to ths* cb jec 1 1 ve 
Additional rationale for elerrents of teaching to the objective and 

rei nf orcement 

Other ways to give explanation, check understanding, practice, and 
rei nf crce 



Summar ^ 

What aoout teaching to the objective and reinforcement will you carry 
away frorri this conference and use in your teaching'' 
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QBSERVATION/CONFERENC^ GUIDE #3 Z EQQWS WE^'^NER i !!!QIIVAT1QN 

During this observation, look for: 

- Set 

" Active participation 

- Closure 

- v^aria^'-^^s of motivation 



Introduction (feeling tone, what to expect) 



J?§£bS£ BD^IxsX^ ^ ^° help the teacher analyze the lesson) 
What was your ob jec t i ve? 

What did you do to keep learners focused on the learning? 
What did you do to motivate students? 
Why did you do those things? 

How appropr i^'^te were the various things you did in focusing and 

motivating the students'^ 
What changes would you make in focusing and motivating? 



BSlDl9Z£SDSD^ M'eedback from the coach ^ 

Additional examples of set, active participation, closure, or . 

variables of motivation 
Additional evidence of ^ppropr i a tenets/ i nappropr i ateness of the 

elements of fo'us and variables of motivation 
Additional rationale for elements of fccus and variables of 

motivation 

Other ways to do set , get act i ve par t i c i pa t ion , do c 1 o sure, and 
mot i vate 



Summary 



What about focusing and motivating the learner will you carry 
away from this conference and use in your teaching? 



QBSFRVATION/CONFEREN^ SUIDE #ft - RilEliUQN ^ TRANSFER 

During this observation, look for: 

- Variables of re'^ention 

— Variables of transfer 

iDire^yciieD <'feeling tone, what to expect) 



Ifscher Analysis (to help the teacher analyze the lesson) 
What was your objective? 

Whiat did you do to increase retention of the learning? 
What did you do to encourage transfer past to present? present to 
future"^ 

Why did you do those th i ngs? 

How appropriate were the various things you did to encourage retenti 
and transfer? 

What changes would yoii make to encourage retention and transfer? 



B?il?f 91 cement (feedback from the coach) 

Additional examples of encouraging retention and tra'-^fer 

Additional evidence of appr opr i a teness/ i nappr opr i a t* ness of the 

means of encouraging retention and transfer 

Additional rationale fcr principles of retention and transfer 

Other ways to encourage retention and transfer 



Summary 

What about retention and transfer wi J 1 you carry away from this 
conference and use in your teaching? 
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QiSERVATION/CQNFEREN^ GUIDE #5 - MQNIIQR AND ADJUSI 

During this observation, look for: 

- Ways the teacher monitored learning 

- Ways the teacher adjusted instruction 

iJDilS^y£iiSD ^ ■f'eel i ng tone , what to expect ) 



Jeacher Analysis (to help the teacher analyze the lesson) 
What was your ob jec t i ve? 

When and how did you monitor learning? Why? 
What adjustments did you make? Why? 

How appropr i ate was your moni tor i ng? your ad jus tments? 
What changes would you make in monitoring and adjusting"? 



BsiDl9L9S!!}SDl ("f'eedback from the coach) 

Additional examples of monitoring and adjusting 

Additional evidence of appropr i a teness/ i nappropr i ateness of the 

monitoring and adjusting 
Additional rationale for monitoring and adjusting 
Dther ways to monitor and adjust 



What about monitoring and adjusting will you carry away from this 
conference and use in your teaching? 



Surnmary 
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PiiRifiJG IN ON PEERS 
Videotape Series on Coaching 

These tapes were designed to give supervisors practice in observing and 
labeling teaching behc»viori planning? and conducting conferences. 

They could also be used in ETC for workshop or individual study. 

iiejPgJDiSry !rSrsy§9g BL^^ ' Compound Words 

* Summary: Grade 1. Objective: to know definition of compound word 

and know that you make a compound word by "squishincj" 
two smal 1 words together . The teacher models this by 
putting together two pictures to make Oiie word; children 
practice. Then teacher models putting together two 
words; children practice. There are closures after each 
ac t i vi tv . The i ndependent practice is to write a story 
using a list of compound words. 

^ Illustrating Instructional Skills: 

- Motivation variables 

- Guided Practice 

- Closure - 3 examples 

- Lesson Line - Model -Ac t i v i ty-Response-C 1 osure-Model -Ac t i v i ty- 
Response- Clc«=ure- Independent Practice 

- Critique: What*s wrong with this lesson? Task Analysis? 
Selection of appropriate Objectivef Active Participation by All, 
Rele^'ance of the Activity 

* Illustrating Coarzhing: 

- Reviews steps of Clinical Supervision 

- Practice ob?arvingi scripting, labeling 

- Practice on analysis and selecting conference ob jec t i ve^-wi th 
an advanced group 

- Critique: Illustrates how coach neeJs to analyze lesson carefully. 
The coach end^f up reinforcing teacher i naopr opr i a tel y . 

- Shows example of the coach being coached on has conference 



!jy5i£ Class - Musical Notation 



Summary: Intermediate grade. Objective is to be able to sing» read, 
and write sol, mi, do. Class moves through 9 different 
activities — dancing, singing, reading, writing, pointing, 
to prac t ice these no tes i n different ways and wi th 
increasing difficulty. Whole lesson is shown. 



* Illustrating Instructional Skills: 

- Active Participation 

- Motivation 

- Retention 

- Task Analysis 

- Teaching to the Objective — mostly modeling, guided practice, 
response 

-.How Time on Task can be increased by effective te«=*ching 
-.^Critique: Never really tells them the objective 

^ Illustrating Coaching: 

- Carol Cummings models a growth conference — she really teaches 

- How to do parts of d conference 
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JudISI blSto Science - Exercise and Heart Rate 

* Summary: Junior High. Objective is to identify the effect of 

exercise on pulse and idemtify functions of the circulatory 
system. After a set, they learn to find and take pulse, 
check, and practice. Then students take resting, normal, 
and working pulse and record results. The tape skips over 
the long periods when students are doing this. At the end 
the students write: What effect does exercise have on 
the pulse and What does the circulatory system do for the 
body. They are to answer based on their classroom 
experience and the data they collected. Class ends while 
they arescillwriting. 

* Illustrating Instruc ti onal Sk i 1 1 s : 

- Discovery Lesson - how teaching to the objective might look in 
when students generate the data that becomes the input. 

- Focus — set, active participation, and closure are there 

- Transfer 

- Monitor and Adjust 

- Retention — could show the conference to expand on why certain 
things promote retention 

- Critique: What are the pros and cons of discovery teaching? 
How could this teacher have improved the closure part to be 
sure everyone got the objective?. 

^ Illustrating Coaching: 

- A reinforcement conference stressing the rationale behind 
retention — the coach e>:pands on why this teacher's techniques work 

- It's a wcrdy conference, not toe skilled. Hon could the coach 
i mpro ve? 

biSd Schog_l EngJ^fd " Figurative vs Literal Language 

* Summary: Ninth Grade. Objective is to discriminate literal and 

figurative language in poetry. Review of difference 
between figurative and literal language. Examples for 
guided practice (thumb responses). Then worksheets 
where they underline examples of figurative. Then 
they share answers in small groups. Then in class* 
discussing the prob lemat ic ones. Independent 
practice is to listen to poem? then write out all the 
figurative lines. Tape stops while students are doing 
this — narrator describes how lesson ends. 

* Illustrating Instructional Skills: 

- Monitor and Adjust 

- Active Participation - many strategies 

- Set 

- Level of Concern 

- Critical attributes of good examples (conference) 

- Transfer - critical attributes, teaching concepts (conference) 

- Motivation 



* Illustrating Coaching: 

- Carol Cummings does a groi^^th conference, showing how to teach 
the skill, using examples from the teacher *s lesson 

- Critical elements of a conference 
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£yLIii'AIlNG GOOD JEACHING 

( 

Tage #1 

Schooji Board Program - SO minutes (can skip last part) 

* Summary: Gives a brief explanation and classroom illustration of 
^ Essential Elements of Instruction: 

- Select the Correct Objective 

- Teach to the Objective 

- Focus through Set, Active Participation, Closure 

- Monitor and Adjust 

Tells about ""he New Jersey Academy. 

^ Use: Overview for School Poard or anyone who wants to know 
more about ETC. 

Overview for individual or small group learning instructional 
ski 1 Is. 



Oysntify_ing Qbser ya t_i ens of Animal Behsyior - 25 minutes 
(High School Biology Class) 

^ Summary: WONDERFUL example of a teacher who skillfully uses 
many elements of effective instruction so it seems 
completely natural. After a review activity and set, 
teacher drai%s from students the categories of animal 
behavior, ma»^ es each meaningful. Guided practict?. 
CI osure . 

^ Uses: Examples of excellent secondary lesson. 

- Very clear Task Analysis 

- Ret en t ion by nean^ ng , mul t i -moda 1 i t i es , feel i ng tone , 
mnemoni cs , organization 

- Ac t i ve Par t i*c i pa t ion throughout 

- Response - wrong ane^wer is tied to right question 

- Teach to the objective - explanation is drawn from 
students 



]]RIC 
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QyUI1^6IING GOOD IE ACHING 

Tage #2 

lbs ^rea of An Elligse - 18 minutes 
( Secondar y Geomet r y ) 

* Summary: Students use previous knowledge of finding the area of 
a circle to discover the formula for the area of an 
ellipse. For practice, solve problems for area of 
el 1 i pse • 

^ Use: Active Participation - many ways to achieve it 
Evidence of Task Analysis 
Set 

Model i ng 



i25ilrg ye 3 Q^Bjl^^ system - 18 minutes 
( Secondary Draf t i ng ) 

* Summary: Teacher explains and models steps in booting up a 

computer-aided drawing program, and steps in saving 
their work. Checks understanding of booting, then 
saving, Teacheft an exception. Then final chec', 
before students are to practice booting — tape ends 
before the actual practice. 

Use: Evidence of Task Analysis 

Transfer ~ past to present and present to future 
Mode i i no 

Checking for Under standing 



Seven Rujes of Static Electricity - 17 minutes 
( Secondary, lower 1 evel sc ience ) 

* Summary: Teacher explains and demonstrates 7 points about static 

electricity, stopping to check after 3, 5, and 7 have been 
taught. Makes sure the original learning is high. 

* Use: Teach to the Objective - breaking into parts, keeping on line 

Focus - set, participation, c i osure 

Retention - transfer, meaning, feeling tone, sequence* practice 
Motivation - lowers level of concern, feeling tone, success, 
interest , knowledge of resul ts 
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QULII^^IING GOOD lEACHIWB 

Tape #3 

Pis* ting Ordered Pairs on a Grid - S2 minutes 
Tlhlrd^GradeT 



* Summary: Teacher explains and demonstrates locating points on 

a grid, the sequence in an ordered pairv distinguishing 
X and Y axis. Checks and practice show that this is 
easy for the students. Ends with an application 
activity using a classroom map. Students are to locate 
their desks, using ordered |jairs« 

^ Use: This tape js not a very good model because the objective 

is not clear and too much time 13 spent on things that seem 
easy for the studenti5. Then it jumps to practice at the 
application level. It does illustrate: 
^ Monitor and Adjust 

* Response - specific, what made an answer good 

* Retention - many variables 

^ Active Participation - groups, signaling 

USE FOR COACHING PRACTICE. Good example of a lesson where 
there are rriany strengths to rei nf orce,» but a define rteed 
for growth 



How to Do a Jasi; Anajysis - EO minutes 
(Intermediate Grade) 



Summary: Teacher presents 5 steps in doing a task analysis to 

help students improve on giving directions. Nonitoring 
chroughout the lesson shows a couple of areas where re- 
teaching is necessary and done. Tape ends v-.ith the 
assignment for pairs to develop their own task analysis. 

^ Use: Monitor and Adjust - part way through explanation, at end 
of exp 1 anat i on , before g 1 v i ng i ndependent prac t i ce 
Focus on the Learning - think time, calls on many 
Task Ana 1 ysi s 

Retention - massed practice 

Use after teaching Task Analysis in ETC — reviews tht? content 
and a 1 so shows a 1 esson f o 1 lowi ng a task ana 1 ysi s 

P§£i!Pf^l PoId^s ^nd Multigles of Ten - 20 minuter 
(Intermediate GradeT 

* Summary: Teacher reviews multiplication of whole numbers by 
multiples of ten, illustrates multiplying decimals 
by multiples of ten* and has students "discover" the 
generalization for moving the decimal point to the right. 
Models and checks understanding* 

* Use: Transfer - similarity, association, teaches a generalization, 
insures degre / of original learning 

Monitoring - use of signaling 
Modeling 

Discovery Lesson 




QyUIIVATING GOOD lEACHING 

Examg^fs of Sets 

♦ Summary: Six sets are shown — three secondar/, three elementary. 

Each illustrates a way of getting students involved 
in thinking about the learningi and a statement of 
relevance. Objectives are also stated, orally, with 
varying levels of clarity. 

♦ Use: To model sets which contain the 3 critical elements. 

To model d i ff erent ways to do sets . 

To check understanding about sets: ask the purpose of 
various thi ngs the teacher did . 

§2:5£DL^1§§ 9l Ac t j ye Par t^c^Bat^on 

♦ Summary: Six examples, two secondary, four elenrjentary of different 

ways to get covert and overt participation. Includes 
writing, counting on fingers, having one person answer 
while others check their answers, memorizing and te}ling 
a partner, drawing and checking partner *s work, telling 
answer to small group, flashing a signal, think time. 

♦ Use: To model specific ways to encourage active participation. 

To check understanding: How did the teacher get covert? Overt? 
Why did the teacher do a particular thing? 

5ji^ClElt§ 5l QtlS£.^lL03 yQd?!lst and i ng 

♦ Summary: Six exarriples* two secondary, four elementary of different 

ways to check understanding of whole group and individuals. 
Includes one group telling its answers and class using 
thu.Tbs to agree/disagree; choral response; dipsticking; 
reciting to partner; reciting to whole class and asking 
class if it agrees; having one student answer, a&k others 
if they agree; making all think of answer before calling 
on one; signalling with cards. 

♦ Use: To model specific ways to check understanding of many students. 

To check understanding: What did the teacher do to check? Why 
was a particular technique used? 

Examg2f§ of Closure 

^ Summary: Six examples? three secondary, three elementary of different 
ways to get closure. Includes everyone reviewing at end, 
then calling on one student who answers and calls on the 
next ; recal 1 ing two def i nj t ions , tel 1 ing one to partner ; 
having pairs tell directions to each other while teacher 
monitors and adjusts; final written examples for all to do; 
short writt€»n activity which is done and shared; oral 
review by a few students before guided practice. 



« Use: 



To model specific ways to do closure. 

To check understanding: How did the teacher get summary 
from everyone? Why is that important? 
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li^CHING MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

Videotape Series on Elements of Effective Instruction 
For Elementary Schools 



TAPE «1 

iDlEfiductlon - 7 minutes 

* Summary: Provides a rationale for examining instructional 
skills in more depth» even by highly experienced 
teachers. Stresses research on time on task and the 
need to increase the Quantity of time on task through 
effective classroom management and the gua^i^ty through 
instructional skills. 



* Use: Opening session of ETC. 

instructional skills by 



Orientation to study of 
individuals cr peer tutor pairs. 



Pr9§ctive t?anagement - 22 minutes 



* Summary: 



Examines the techniques the proactive manager uses to 
prevent or minimize management problems. Characteristics 
i nc 1 ude : 

1. Teaching -ules and routines 
S. Teach i ng independence sk i lis 
3 . Gi vi ng c 1 ear d i rec t ions 
^. Eliminating "dead time" 

5. Getting active pe'* t ic ipat ion 

6. Varied momertum and pacing 

7 . Management ay Wa 1 k i ng Around 

♦ Use: Af tcrr/ instead of reading Chapter 12. For new teacher, 

to prevent management problems. For any teacher. I'O 
find additional ways to increase i nstruc 1 3 oral ti'ne--bv 
savi ng management t i me . 

§§i§£^lrg the Objective - 29 minutes 

♦ Summary: Part I - Explains each level of Bloom's Taxonomy and 

gives examples of objectives at each level. Helps see 
the critical element of each level. 

Part II - Explains why and how to do Ta^bk Analysis. 
Stresses irrfornial and formal diagnosis to see where 
to start instruction. 



♦ Use: Initial input on Selecting the Objective — for workshop 

group or individual study. Could be followed by Chapters 
2--3. 



RLC 
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Igi'£tliD9 ^2 ib§ Objective - 23 minutes 

♦ Summary: Gives a rationale for having all parts the lesson 

"congruent" (relevant) to the objective — leading to the 
objective. Models a poor example to make the point. 
Then focuses on "crap detection" to illustrate 
practice activities that aren't congruent to the 
objective. Dumps on word search and scrambled words, 
explaining why these common practice activities aren't 
congruent to the ob ject i ve and why they i nterf ere 
with the objective. 

♦ Use: After input on the ^ elements of Teach to the Objective. 

After reading Chapter ^, 

Good illustration of need for effective teacher to select 
carefully from commercially prepared materials so that the 
materials give relevant practice. 

tloritgrjng and Adjusting - 13 minutes 

♦ Summary: Examines thf* steps necessary to evaluate learning as it 5 

taking place. These decisions include who to monitor, 
when tc monitor, and how to monitor. Reviews research on 
how i&acners actually inonitor high achievers nr.ore and 
differently than low achievers. 

♦ Use: Initial input on Monitor and Adju£t--far workshop group or 
individual study. Could be followed by Chapter 5. 

?§LllZlB§li9D *" 12 minutes. 

♦ Summary: Students lerTtrn more and learn faster when :heir minds a'& 

activel'/ involved in thty It^arning, Gives 3 f ^ic tor s / s tep s 
in getting active participation and exaiTples of each: 

1. Level of Concern (accountability) 

2 . Co ver t I nvo 1 ve^ent (think t i me ) 

3. Over t I nvo 1 vement ( many ways to g€?t resporjses ) 

♦ Use: Initial input on Active Participation in workshop or for 

individuals. Use after g i v i ng an o ver v iew of Focus the 
Learner, to illustrate the active participation part. 
After reading Chapter 9. 
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TAPE f 3 



132iiy§^l9D " 2^ minutes 

* Summary: Ev^firrtines variables influencing student focus in class: 

1 . Success 

2. Level of Concern 

3. Rewards 

^ . I n terefs t 

5. Knowledge of Results 

6 . Fee 1 i ng tone 

Gives critical elements and examples for 1-5. 

* Use: Initial input on Motivation for workshop or individual use. 

Af ter Chapter S. 

E§§liD9 I9D^ ~ 22 minutes 

* Summary: Develops one aspect of feeiing tone — teacher enthusiasm- 

by presenting 8 characteristics of Enthusiasm, with 
examples of each and then examples of Anticipatory Sets 
where many variables work together to create enthusiasm. 

1 . Vocal Del i very 5. Facial Expression 

2. Eye Contact 6. Word Selection 

3. Gestures 7. Acceptance of Fee 1 i ngs/ Ideas 
M- Body .''lo verr.ent 8, Energ/ Level 

* Use: Inirial irptit cr follcw up on no t i va t i on . After Chapter 8. 

To illustrate Anticipatory Set — examples of Enthusiasm 
are e.T^bedcJed in sets? although the term "set" is not used. 

TAPE ^f} 

5?i§DH9D *" minures 

* Summary: Revi£^i*js brain research and ^ variables thst help '"jove 

Orfteria] frcm short to long-term memory: 

1. Meaning - how to nal:e Material meaningful 

2. I^odel i r.g /Nu 1 1 i p ] e Modalities - uses a model of hOv-/ 
the bra 2 p I'.or ks to illustrate this 

3. Ileaningful Processing - how to transform r.ew learning 
br incs i n Bloom 

^. Practice - when, how much* form of practice? feedback 

* Use: Could be the input on Retention for workshop or individuals 

May be better than the 5 vciriables of Retention. Chapte*- 7 

PI^DDIDS ^ " minutes 

* Summary: Describes 6 functions of a lesson. Illustrates with a 

whole lesson. Similar to the critical elements in Teach 
to the Ob j ect i ve , plus Set . 
1 . Re?view (set * transfer ) 

9. Present Information (set> explanation) 

3. Check Under stand i rig/Su 1 ded Practice (combine's these) 

^. Feedback and Corrective (response i reinforcement) 

5. Independent Practice (in classroart) 

6. Build in Periodic Review (retention) 

* Use: Summary of Instructional Skills^ or sun^mary after Teach to 

the Objective. Show?, how parts fit together. 
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